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Waste HE residents of 

Elmstord, New York, 
the comfortable little autonomous suburb of 
New York City, have protested the election of 
a Negro to the office of local school treasurer 
on the grounds that he is a porter at the Grand 
Central Station. Here is capital evidence of 
the community's tradition of refinement, for a 
less decorous community, such as may be found 
most anywhere in this fair and fecund country, 
would have based its resentment frankly and 
gloriously on the seore of color. Moreover, 
there are evidences that not even all of the 
community protested, for some part of it must 
have been responsible for the honor whieh has 
come to him. 

Speaking strictly to the fact, however,it proves 
nothing by way of argument against fitness 
that the school treasurer in his unofficial eapa- 
city is a ‘‘red eap.’’ An extraordinary thing 
about these jobs is that they yield a much 
greater income than most positions open to Ne- 
groes. A man of family with the responsibil- 
ity for building a home, and with a limited 
market for his services, in spite of his intel- 
ligence, must compromise with something if he 
would live. It may sound a bit odd, but it is 
a reasonably sound speculation that if a test 
were made the results would show a consider- 
ably higher level of education carrying bags in 
the terminal than there is in the State Legis- 
lative bodies of this great Republic. According 
to the astute Dr. Wiggan (The New Decalogue 
of Science), a recent investigation shows that 
fifty per eent of these statesmen have never 
been thru high school, and only one out of 
seven has been thru college! Easily more than 
half of the men in red caps are college trained, 


and not a few of them have had professional | 


training. When businesses refuse to open their 
doors, when publie offices remain grimly closed, 
and the technical positions make polite but 
firm refusals, there is at least a fair competence 
to be earned guiding opulent strangers to the 
right trains, even tho not an enormous amount 
of intelligence is required for the task. 


There is something demoralizing about re- 
ceiving tips, to be sure, and there is also some- 
thing demoralizing about the practice of fore- 
ing intelligence to seed. 


Race and World HE discussions be- 
Peace fore the Institute 
of Politics at Williamstown are yielding rich 
material for students of race as well as for stu- 
dents of those fearfully bristling questions of 
international relations, around which the peace 
of the world turns with such amazing certainty. 
The problems of the world are related. It is no 
longer possible to think in terms of the ideal 
of isolation and self-sufficiency even if these 
were desirable ideals. As one great advocate of 
peace, Mr. Graham Wallas, pointed out clearly 
and menacingly several years ago, the neces- 
sities of expanding civilizations, the growth of 
communication between countries and cultures, 
increasing populations, increasing standards, 
have united the world in a most perplexing 
network of economic dependeney which is blind 
to national and ‘even racial boundaries. If the 
cotton crop in Louisiana fails a part of Lanea- 
shire starves. There is a closer relationship 
between Lancashire and Louisiana in fact than 
between Laneashire and the Orkneys, a part 
of the same state. And in this situation we 
have a group of unconsciously sown seeds of 
possible difficulty and strife. Take the case of 
oil. The recent world war showed its impor- 
tance to the continued growth of nations, to 
their prestige and security, to the development 
of their own internal industries, and, as a co- 
rollary of this, to the welfare of their peoples. 
Now oil is a mineral. It does not grow. Its 
location is fixed and cannot be changed. It is 
a necessity of civilization, an indispensable fuel. 
The fuel consumption has been enormously 
magnified over recent years. In the case of 
the United States, we import nearly 150,000,- 
000 barrels a year from Mexico. We have 
capital invested there to the extent of more 
than half a billion dollars. Our resources with- 
in our boundaries are constantly decreasing and 
there is an exigent necessity for new fields any- 
where, and so we hear now of abrupt notes to 
Mexico, our near but weaker neighbor, and we 
have heard for many years remote rumblings 
and rumors of wars in Persia and Mesopotamia 
because other advanced nations are as severely 
pressed as we. 

The same is true with rubber which con- 
tributed its share in Africa to the coming of 
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the great war; with cotton, with raw materials 
upon which populations depend for work and 
sustenance. The same conditions are involved 
in the growth of populations and the overtaxing 
of home resources. In short, the unification of 
the world is an accomplished fact in that re- 
spect in which the question of economic inter- 
dependence is involved, but the great area of 
strife and possible danger is that area which 
holds those formidable moral questions, and 
these are, at the moment, almost wholly con- 
cerned with race. Lord Bryce reminds us that 
it is only since the French Revolution that ra- 
cial mindedness has entered into the difficulties 
between nations and peoples. It is now the 
most fruitful source of trouble and of wars. 
Western culture in Africa, for example, was 
justified on the grounds that the products of 
the tropics are necessary to the welfare of man- 
kind as a whole, and if the people of the trop- 
ieal countries are ineapable of developing 
these rich territories, those who are capable of 
doing this must not be refused the opportunity. 
Aside from the great moral issue that one 
group of people has a right to invade the stakes 
of another group we can see clearly that a 
second and even more considerable principle 
is violated when, in the face of this approxi- 
mately just agreement about rights of all man- 
kind to share in the surplus undeveloped re- 
sources of tropical countries, any one strong 
group further conceives it to be its right to 
foree a weaker group to work for it, giving it 
in return the minimum of benefits yielded as 
a result of this labor. 

This growing racial mindedness has fostered 
a spurious nationalism, and necessitated the 
elaboration of theories of race superiority and 
white supremacy which are being heartily and 
deeply resented now thruout the non-white 
world. Sir Valentine Chirol, an authority on 
Eastern affairs, speaking last year before this 
same institute, said: 

‘Never before has the white man 
stressed the color bar as the rampart of 
racial superiority as he does today and 
never before has the Orient denied his 
claim to racial superiority as it does today. 
The Orient has been aroused from a long 
and lethargic sleep by the impact of the 
Oeccident. They have begun to question 
and resent Western supremacy, intellectual 
and spiritual as well as economic and ma- 
terial. They are reburnishing the armor of 
Christian faith with a religious ardor which 
the Oecident has long outgrown. ... . 
David Lloyd George, one of Britain’s great- 

est statesmen, has just delivered himself of simi- 
lar observations. He refers to the panic in all 
continents over the position of the white man 
vis-a-vis the colored. The brown and yellow 
races in Asia are seeking to throw off this un- 


weleome domination; there is ferment and un. 
rest in India; in Africa there is even now war 
in progress between the natives and the invad- 
ing Europeans. 

A eommission from the Virgin Islands has 
just recently arrived in the United States to pro. 
test against the naval dictatorship under which 
the country has been placed, and against the 
devastating philanthropy imposed. Haitians 
have long smarted under the flimsy cloak of 
American protection where, with an army of 
occupation which, incidentally, has already cost 
the tax-payers of the United States $125,000,- 
000 to maintain, nothing substantial has been 
gained save the humiliation of the people. 

In all these menacing areas the questions of 
race and color are involved. The inebriating 
theories of race and superiority and divine 
right, whether inspired by fear or greed or a 
very special endowment of  self-appreciation, 
are beginning to reap a harvest of hatred, and 
to make wars inevitable. It is fortunate that 
these dangers are beginning to be appreciated 
and ean be discussed. It is probable that there 
will always be different races, but there is no 
necessity that there should always be differ- 
ences among them. Wars never assuage 
hatreds. They intensify them. 

There are at least two approaches to a work- 
able understanding: The scientific, with its ap- 
peal to reason, such as is evidenced in the de- 
liberations of the Institute; and, strangely 
enough, the artistic, with its appeal to the 
emotions. An excellent example of this latter 
is offered in the inspiration of Poetry, a Maga- 
zine of Verse, to bring out a Spanish-American 
number of poetry,—an approach to Pan-Amer- 
ican concord commended by the Christian 
Science Monitor as an even more subtle means 
of interpreting one people’s thoughts and points 
of view to another, of breaking down pre- 
judices, correcting misunderstanding, than 
peace treaties, or the enactment of laws or 
manipulation. Both of these may be directed 
at the foundations of those misconceptions hy 
which nations and individuals go wrong: both 
of which may be effectively utilized to break 
down those barriers which have kept the races 
apart in spiritual isolation, and both of which 
may be directed to the restoration of that 


_ wholesome moral order which is needed for 


the peace of the world. 


E referred recently 
to the efforts of pri- 
vate interests in Kenya Colony, a British posses- 
sion in Africa, to introduce with government 
sanction and support, a system of forced labor 
for the development of cotton. Altho such labor 
has been quietly countenanced in certain public 
utility work under conditions described as 
‘*elosely controlled,’’ there exists no excuse suf- 
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ficient to reconcile this open and large scale 
reversion to slavery with the professions of 
these civilizing forees. Accordingly, there 
comes a recent dispatch which quotes the de- 
cision of the Colonial Secretary, L. C. M. 8. 
Amery as follows: ‘‘In view of the fact, there 
is no present need for compulsion, and 
returns seem to indicate that the labor obtained 
by compulsion is not generally of a high phy- 
sical standard, I should prefer to wait until 
the existence of emergency can again be esta- 
blished before sanctioning further recruitment.’’ 

There are physical limits, it seems, to every- 
thing, even colonial exploitation. 


More Work for HE dispute over evo- 
Missionaries lution has done 
much to disturb the myth of inevitable common 
sense and ultimate righteousness which has long 
associated itself with vor populi. Now comes 
a elassie refutation of evolution which ‘‘re- 
moves all question regarding the exact truth 
of Genesis’? in a monograph from the pen of 
one Thomas L. Davis of Nebraska. This gentle- 
man, with great grimaces of erudition, foot- 
notes, and diagrams, trails the tracks of Cain 
and the origin of the ape and the black man. 
Indeed, this is the title of the book. Aceord- 
ing to Dr. Davis: ‘‘Cain fled from Eden, 
which was in the valley of the Mediterranean, 
and went through the land of Nod, now called 
the land of the Nile. Taking Abel’s dog with 
him, he followed the Nile to the Soudan. Feel- 
ing that he was now safe, he camped and raised 
a family. Those that resembled the dog, whose 
name was Lucinda, walked on all fours and 
barked like a dog, but retained the toes and 
finger nails of Cain. These were the apes, and 
those that resembled Cain walked upright and 
were black, being branded with the mark of 
Cain. There was ill-feeling between the apes 
and the blacks, on account of the black man 
feeling that he was superior to the ape. The 
apes, as they grew up, went off into the woods, 
and the black men, as they grew up and mul- 
tiplied, emigrated south and west. As time 
grew on the black man reached the south and 
west shore of Africa. Some of them followed 
the west coast to Morocco, ete. Cain, being 
driven out of Eden, out from the sight of the 
Lord, was also barred from any rights of 
heaven. The ape and the black man, as de- 
seendants of Cain, would be of less intelligence 
-— man and a high education impossible to 
them. ”’ 

_ Therefore, there is no such thing as evolu- 
tion, 

It is going to be a great disappointment to 
many of the black race who have for many 


years been singing rather hopefully of golden 
slippers and sweet chariots to learn at this late 
date that they have been deduced out of the 
‘*Kingdom Come.’’ 


Edgar A. HE death of Edgar A. 
Bancroft Bancroft, American Am- 
bassador to Japan, on July 29th, at Karui- 
zawa, has removed from the most sensitive 
diplomatic post of our foreign relations one 
who was, perhaps, the most thoroly competent 
in this country to fill it. A career of valuable 
service to his country was cut off too soon, but 
not before he had captured, by his honesty 
and common sense, the admiration and confi- 
dence of the Japanese, still smarting under the 
insult of Congress. 

Aside from the formidable reputation in the 
United States as an attorney and head of a 
great Western law firm, he had devoted a life- 
time to undiscriminating public service. It 
was his dominating passion for justice, sup- 
ported by a marvelous erudition and a broad 
publie spirit, which singled him out to Gover- 
nor Lowden of Illinois as one best fitted to 
head that memorable Commission on Race Re- 
lations after the Chicago riot. Under his 
leadership, this body presented te the nation 
a document on race relations which was both 
monumental and unparalleled in the history of 
race association in America. To this task, he 
devoted nearly two years, during much of 
which time he was forced to abandon his legal 
practice and many other duties. But he emerg- 
ed from it with a belief, which he expressed 
more than once, that thru it, he had given his 
utmost and most satisfying service to society. 

In sending him to Japan, President Coolidge 
made a generous gesture to an injured nation, 
and did as much as was in an American Pre- 
sident’s power to assuage the unprovoked 
wrong to a proud and unoffending people. 

Praise of great characters when they are 
dead falls flat against the towering majesty of 
their spirits which need no words to make a 
world understand. 


The Taint NY ONE who doubts 
of Race that the Nordie propa- 
gandists have done an exceedingly good job, 
should read the eloquent abjuration of Big 
Chief George Cutalow of the Mattaponi tribe 
of Virginia: ‘‘Rather than be classed as Ne- 
groid, we would prefer to be banished to the 
wilds of the forest, there to let the wild fowls 
of the air, and the wild animals of the field 
devour our bodies and leave our bones to 
bleach white in the sunlight of the Great 
Spirit.’’ 
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“Ghe Significance of Jean “Goomer 


HERE CAN be no question of Jean Toom- 
er’s skill as a literary craftsman. A writer 
who can combine vowels and liquids to form a 
eadence like ‘‘she was as innocently lovely as 
a November cotton flower’’ has a subtle com- 
mand of word-music. And a writer who can 
break the boundaries of the sentences, inter- 
rupt the placement of a fact with a lyrical ery, 
and yet hold both his fact and his exclamation 
to a single welded meaning as in the expres- 
sion: ‘‘A single room held down to earth. . . O 
fly away to Jesus... by a leaning chimney 

re assuredly at home in the language 
and therefore is assuredly free to experiment 
and invent. Toomer has found his own speech, 
now swift and clipped for violent narrative ac- 
tion, now languorous and dragging for specific 
characterizing purposes, and now lean and 
sinuous for the exposition of ideas, but always 
eadenced to accord with an unusually sensitive 
ear. 

It is interesting to know that Toomer, before 
he began to write, thought of becoming a com- 
poser. One might have guessed it from the fact 
that the early sketches in Cane (1923) depend 
fully as much upon a musical unity as upon 
a literary unity. Karintha, for example, opens 
with a song, presents a theme, breaks into song, 
develops the theme, sings again, drops back in- 
to prose, and dies away in a song. But in it cer- 
tain narrative functions—one might mention 
that lying back of the bald statement, ‘‘ This 
interest of the male, who wishes to ripen a 
growing thing too soon, could mean no good to 
her’’—are left undeveloped. Were it not for 
the songs, the piece could scarcely exist. 

But electing to write, Toomer was too canny 
to try to earry literature further into music 
than this. Cane is, from one point of view, the 
record of his search for suitable literary forms. 
We can see him seeking guidance and in sever- 
al of the stories, notably Fern and Avey, it is 
the hand of Sherwood Anderson that he takes 
hold. But Anderson leads toward formlessness 
and Toomer shakes him off for Waldo Frank 
in such pieces as Theatre where the design be- 
comes clear and the parts are held in a vital 
esthetic union. Finally, he breaks through in 
a free dramatic form of his own, the play Kab- 
nis which still awaits production by an ‘Amer- 
ican theatre that cries for good native drama 
and yet lacks the wit to perceive the talent of 
Toomer. 


The form of Kabnis is a steep slope down- 
ward. In the first scene Ralph Kabnis, a neu- 
rotie educated Negro who has returned to Geor- 
gia from the North, stands on the top of the 


By Goruam B. Munson 


slope and delivers a monologue, which revei!s 
his character as that of a frustrated lyricist. 
In Seene Two he begins to fall in the direction 
ot his weaknesses, in scene three there occurs an 
opportunity to check his descent, but his mo- 
mentum carries him straight past it, and in 
the remaining scenes he lands in a cellar of de- 
bauchery. The action of the play then is !in- 
ear, but what Kabnis falls through is a rich 
milieu composed of a symbolie ancient Negry 
who has experienced slavery, an honest era/i- 
loving wheelwright, a bourgeois school supervis- 
or, a clear headed forceful radical black, a 
couple of prostitutes, a church audience, a min- 
ister, and little Carrie K., fresh symbol o! a 
possible future. Toomer’s formal achievement 
is just this: to utilize a milieu and a character, 
the first as a dense living slope, the second as a 
swiftly descending point tracing out a line of 
action upon the first. 

It is necessary and important that an artist 
should be in command of his tools, but if we 
feel that craftsmanship is only a means to an 
end, we must proceed to inquire what end 
Toomer's skill was designed to suit. 

b. 

Cane is the projection of a vivid personality. 
What the fundamental motives were that im- 
pelled this projection we cannot say, but we 
ean pick out a few probably subsidiary motives 
that will perhaps indicate Toomer's status at 
the moment he completed Cane. Clearly, he 
desired to make contact with his hereditary 
roots in the Southland. One of the poems in 
Cane is an unmistakable recognition of this de- 
sire. 

‘*O land and soil, red soil and sweet-gum tree, 
So seant of grass, so profligate of pines, 

Now just before an epoch’s sun declines 

Thy son, in time, I have returned to thee, 
Thy son, I have in time returned to thee.” 

From this one infers a preceding period «f 
shifting and drifting without settled harborage. 
Weary of homeless waters, he turns back to 
the ancestral soil, opens himself to its folk-art 
and its folk-ways, tries to find his roots, his 
origins. It is a step toward the definition of 
himself. 

What can we add to this purpose? We can 
say that Toomer makes a very full response to 
life, a response that is both robust and sensi- 
tive, and we ean say, to use the conventional 
phrase, that he ‘‘aecepts life.”’ It is plain that 
he has strong instincts, welling and deep and 
delicate emotions, and a discriminating and 
analytical intellect (more fully revealed in his 
critical work) ; and these are all keenly aware 
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o! life. This life that floods in upon his equip- 
ment Toomer finds to be potent and sweet, 
colorful and singing, interesting and puzzling, 
pathetic and worthy of respect; he is able to 
accept it,—perhaps because his survey of it 
shows it to be beautiful and mysterious. At 
any rate, the only fully adumbrated attitude in 
(une is that of the spectatorial artist. But that 
raises the question, under what circumstances 
can the artist be a spectator? 

To be a spectator one must have a firm and 
fixed point of vantage. Where can such a 
point be found today? Our social framework 
is admittedly unsettled, but it is less generally 
perceived that culturally we are being blown 
into chaos. Our heritage came from Judea, 
(jreece and Rome, and to that heritage we have 
added science. Today, it needs but a glance 
at the vitality of the early Christians and at 
the legalism and stupor of the modern church 
to realize that something basic and essential 
has passed away from Christianity. From the 
testimony of the humanists themselves we are 
entitled to conclude that humanism is in decay. 
And seience, upon which the nineteenth century 
depended, has turned to inner conflict, uncer- 
tainty and groping. In short, the Occidental 
world now has no one body of common ex- 
perience, no ancestral faith, no concensus om- 
nium bonorum, no principle of unification, put 
it how you will, to which men everywhere may 
make appeal and upon which the spectatorial 
artist might situate himself. The great move- 
ment of the last few centuries has been roman- 
ticism which has glorified personal uniqueness 
and universal flux and has driven us all away 
from any possible center of human experience. 
jorn into such cireumstances, what is the 
artist to do? He must choose to work either 
toward integration or toward disintegration. 

Nietzsche, it should be recalled, looked upon 
artists as casters of glamor over progression 
and retrogression alike. That is, by virtue of 
their magic they could glorify either, they 
could be their saviors or betrayers. An artist 
who does not care where the lure and grace 
that he sheds over the objects led his entrane- 
«| followers naturally will not inquire very 
deeply into his purpose for creation. He cre- 
ates beauty and lets truth and goodness go 
hang. But an artist who feels that his gifts 
entail a grave responsibility, who wishes to 
fight on the side of life abundant rather than 
for life deficient, must pause and seek the 


answers to certain questions. What is the func- 

tion of man? What are the potentials of man 

and what may he become? What is experience 

and what is knowledge? What is the world? 
d. 

The significance of Jean Toomer lies in his 
strenuous attempt to answer these questions. 
Shortly after writing Cane, he formed two 
convictions. One was that the modern world is 
a veritable chaos and the other was that in a 
disrupted age the first duty of the artist is to 
unify himself. Having achieved personal whole- 
ness, then perhaps he would possess an attitude 
that would not be merely a reaction to the cir- 
cumstances of modernity, merely a reflection of 
the life about him, but would be an attitude 
that could act upon modernity, dissolve away 
the remainder of an old slope of consciousness, 
and plant the seeds for a new slope. 

So he turned to an intensive study of his 
own psychology. He sifted psycho-analysis for 
what minute grains of truth it might supply, 
he underwent the training for ‘‘conscious con- 
trol of the body’’ preseribed by F. Matthias 
Alexander, he spent a summer at the Gurdjieff 
Institute, Fontainebleau, France, where he ob- 
tained what he regards as the best method for 
his quest. We should note that his search is 
distinguished from that of many other Amer- 
ican artists (Sherwood Anderson may be cited 
as typical) by its positive scientific character. 
These others work from a disgust or a negation. 
They cut loose from something they abhor and, 
unprovided with any method, drift aimlessly 
in search of a leaven which somewhere, some- 
how, will heal. Toomer has a method and an 
aim, and he devotes his whole time and energy 
to them. In his own words, this is what he is 
doing: ‘‘I am. What I am and what I may be- 
come I am trying to find out.”’ 

He is a dynamic symbol of what all artists 
of our time should be doing, if they are to 
command our trust. He has mastered his craft. 
Now he seeks a purpose that will convince him 
that his craft is nobly employed. Obviously, to 
his search there is no end, but in his search 
there is bound to occur a fusion of his experi- 
ence, and it is this fused experience that will 
give profundity to his later work. His way is 
not the way of the minor art master, but the 
way of the major master of art. And that is 
why his potential literary significance outweighs 
the actualized literary significance of so many 
of his contemporaries. 


For the Candle Light 


By ANGELINA W. GRIMKE 


HE sky was blue, so blue, that day, 
And each daisy white, so white; 
Oh! I knew that no more could rains fall gray, 
And night again be night. 


I knew! I knew! Well, if night is night, 
And the gray skies grayly ery, 

I have in a book, for the candle light, 

A daisy, dead and dry. 
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Health 


The excessive death 
rate among Negro chil- 
dren is a menace not 
only to the Negro race 
but to the entire coun- 
try. A race which is 
subjected to the special 
handicaps of working, 
almost as a mass, in the 
lowest paid and most 
unhealthy jobs in indus- 
try, of living in the 
least favorable neigh- 
borhoods and in the old- 


By Forrester B. WASHINGTON 


with the second largest Ne- 
gro population in the country, had an infant 
mortality rate for Negroes of 135 im 1922, while 
that for white babies was only 79. 

In Philadelphia during the past year nearly 
35,000 new houses were built but not a single 
one was available for Negro tenancy. On the 
other hand it was estimated that during the year 
siz to ten thousand Negroes migrated to Phila- 
delphia. 

The Negro as a race possesses the least wealth 
in the United States. For that reason it is as 
important for Negro parents as for any other 
parents to learn how to ‘‘space’’ children when 
too many would cause suffering or neglect. 

Investigation has shown that in a number of 
cities colored people visit in lesger numbers 
those clinics and other health institutions which 


“Work for Negro Ghildren 


health conditions among 
children in general. 
According to the Unit- 
ed States Mortality Sta- 
tistics for the Birth 
registration for 
1922, the per thousand 
deaths for the Birth re. 
gistration area was 76; 
the infant mortality 
rate among the white 
infants was 73, and 
among the colored in- 
fants was 110. The in- 
fant mortality rate in 


est and most unsani- 
tary houses, needs a 
strong and more heal- 
thy younger generation 
to combat these obsta- 
cles. The nation needs 
a stronger and more 
healthy younger gen- 
eration of Negroes for 


and nurses. 


have colored physicians and nurses on their staffs 
than those manned entirely by white physicians 


It is surprising that more of the cities and 
health organizations which profess to be worried 
about the size of their Negro health problem 
do not call into consultation those individuals 
who probably know more about the problem 


than any other group in the community— 


the total cities in the 
registration area in 1922 
was 80; among the col- 
ored babies it was 127. 
It is obvious then that 
in the two divisions the 
mortality rate among 
colored infants was 


its work particularly in 
those important industries of iron and steel 
fabrication, coal mining, ship building, meat 
packing, automobile manufacturing, where the 
restriction of foreign immigration is making 
Negro labor increasingly necessary. Such at- 
tention as is given to the abnormally high death 
rate of Negroes by the average social worker 
and public health journal, has been confined to 
the general population. But the death rates 
of the Negro child are, if anything, of greater 
importance, because it is through the Negro 
child that the most fundamental blow can be 
struck at the causes of Negro ill health. To 
cite just one instance of the futility of con- 
centrating wholly upon health work for Negro 
adults: the Children’s Hospital of Philadel- 
phia reports still-births of Negroes in large 
numbers because of contracted pelves in Negro 
mothers, a condition due to rickets in child- 
hood. The lives of children of such mothers 
could have been saved if the mothers had en- 
joyed proper health care in their youth. 

Health Conditions among Negro Children 

Throughout the Country 

In determining this mortality among Negro 
children in the United States it has been nece- 
essary to use figures for infant mortality, large- 
ly because very few cities could provide death 
rates for child age-groups over one year—nor 
could they give the distribution of their Negro 
and white populations according to age groups 
in order that the mortality rates for children 
in the various age groups over one year could 
be estimated. However, experience has shown 
that the infant mortality rate is a fair index of 


, from 50 per cent to 70 
per cent higher than among whites. 

Let us consider conditions in certain repre- 
sentative cities, taking them not arbitrarily, 
but selecting them in the order of the size of 
their Negro population. New York City has the 
largest Negro population in the country. Its 
Negro infant mortality rate is more than twice 
that of the general population of the city. 
Philadelphia with the second largest Negro 
population in the country had an infant mor- 
tality rate for Negroes of 135 in 1922, while 
that for white babies was only 79. 

For Washington, D. C., the city with the 
next largest population, figures for age groups 
other than infants were secured and for last 
year (1924): the death rate for colored chil- 
dren of one to five years in that city was 79, 
while that of whites was only 31. The death 
rate for colored children five to nine years was 
26, while that for white children was 17. Ap- 
parently colored children up to nine years of 
age die twice as fast as white children of the 
same age in Washington. 

In Baltimore, which has the fifth largest 
Negro population, the death rates for the vari- 
ous age groups for 1924 for both races were 
as follows: the infant mortality for Negroes 
was 191.05—for whites 78.04. The death rate 
from one year to four years for Negroes was 
19.42—for whites 7.27. The death rate for Ne- 
groes from five to nine years was 3.59—for 
whites 2.34, and the death rate for Negroes 
from ten to 14 years was 4.00—for whites 1.74. 
For Birmingham, Alabama, having the seventh 
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largest Negro population, the infant mortality 
rate for Negroes was 130.4—for whites 68.8. 

Regarding conditions in St. Louis, which is 
next in standing according to the size of Ne- 
gro population, a quotation from an_ article 
published in April, 1925, in ‘‘The Nation’s 
Health’’ by Dr. Park J. White of the St. Louis 
Children’s Hospital, is illuminating. Dr. White 
says, ‘‘In St. Louis, the infant mortality rate, 
the still-born rate, the foundling mortality rate, 
the incidence of rickets, of rickets plus malnu- 
trition, of hereditary syphilis and of tubercu- 
losis are all three times higher for colored ba- 
bies than for whites. Thus the colored baby in 
St. Louis has half the white baby’s chance for 
survival and from two to three times the white 
baby’s chance for contracting the (largely pre- 
ventable) diseases mentioned.”’ 

Other cities having large Negro populations 
from which information was obtained were Mo- 
bile, which in 1924 had a Negro infant mortali- 
ty of 97 and a white infant mortality rate of 
56: Detroit, Michigan, which in 1924 had an 
infant mortality rate for Negroes of 119 and 76 
for whites: Columbus, Ohio, which showed a 
rate of 97 for Negro infants and 56 for whites; 
Kansas City, Mo., with a Negro population of 
30,706 in 1920, which had a Negro infant mor- 
tality rate in 1924 of 155.3, and a white rate 
of 78. 

Lynehburg, Virginia, gave the following fig- 
ures for child death rates in 1924: Negro in- 
fant mortality 102.8—white 66.3. Death rate 
for Negro children one to four years of age 71 
—white for the same age group 62. Negro 
death rate for ages five to nine years 39—whites 
for the same age group 22. Negro death rates 
for age groups nine to 14 years 50—whites 15. 

These figures, while not complete to be sure, 
are representative and show the consistently 
higher mortality among Negro children than 
among whites. Space does not allow a discus- 
sion of these rates over a term of years, but 
it may be said conditions are not quite as bad 
as they appear, because most everywhere in the 
registration area, over a period of ten years 
the Negro infant mortality rate has shown a 
great decrease. Moreover, careful studies have 
shown that colored children are relatively im- 
mune from certain diseases such as scarlet 
fever, measles and diphtheria. School physicians 
in Philadelphia claim that Negro children suf- 
fer from about one third less eye diseases than 
white children. 

An observation should be made here con- 
cerning the high Negro child death rates of 
New York and Philadelphia, for later in this 
diseussion reference is made to the type of 
health work done for colored children in these 
two cities. The death rates for Negro children 
in New York and Philadelphia are high, one 
is inelined to believe, because the Negro has 
not been permitted to make the industrial 


progress in these two cities that he has been 
permitted to make in Pittsburgh, Detroit, Col- 
umbus, Cleveland, Chieago and many other 
cities further west. If it were not for the 
splendid health programs in Philadelphia and 
New York for colored children the death rates 
in these two cities would probably be much 
higher. 


Causes of High Mortality Rates among 
Colored Children 


The greatest of determining factors in mor- 
tality rates among children is the economic 
status of the family as determined by the 
father’s earning power. What the father earns 
determines the section of the city in which the 
family will live and whether it will live in a 
new or an old house, or move into an apart- 
ment where it may have been preceded by sick 
tenants who have left infection in the walls 
and floors as is the case in many of the con- 
gested Negro districts, or live overcrowded, or 
have a bath room, whether or not the family 
from the mother down will be properly nour- 
ished. 

The relegation of the Negro to the low pay- 
ing jobs in industry in a good many sections of 
the country has caused the colored mother to 
go to work to help support the family. As a 
consequence the children are neglected, irregu- 
larly fed, undernourished and of course, an 
easy prey to disease. ‘‘ Negro boys average 0.31 
kilograms (0.69 Ibs.) and Negro girls 0.25 
kilograms (0.55 Ibs.) lighter than white boys 
and girls’’, according to Robert Woodbury, 
formerly with the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
who made a study of 167,024 white children 
and 4,976 Negro children all under seven years 
of age. 

Another cause of this high mortality rate is 
the lack in many sections of health work for 
Negroes, and particularly for Negro children. 
There is unequal application of educational and 
remedial measures which is shown, for instance, 
in the denial of hospitalization, and the failure 
in cities where there are separate schools, to 
carry on the same type of health work in the 
Negro schools as in the white schools. 

A third cause is the ignorance of Negro par- 
ents. This ignorance is, of course, not inherent 
but due to the denial of decent schooling in 
many sections of the South. Now that Negroes 
have migrated to the North in large numbers, 
this ignorance is felt in the northern as well 
as the southern sections of the country. It 
shows itself in the fear of physicians and hos- 
pitals, in the use of patent medicines on a 
large seale, in the ignorance of common hygien- 
ic measures and in the failure to shield chil- 
dren from infection. It also shows itself in the 
yielding to over-eating and irregular eating,— 
errors which are tolerated in the children or 
copied by them. 
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In the South the high mortality among Ne- 
gro children is aggravated by the fact that 
most of the Negro children live in the rural 
districts where there is a lack of facilities for 
the dissemination of health propaganda as well 
as a lack of such health services as colored 
public health nurses. 

In the North the high mortality among Ne- 
gro children is aggravated by the fact that the 
Negro is going through a period of adjustment 
as the result of the migration. There is a great 
instability in the Negro population. Frequent- 
ly where there are programs of health work 
for colored children such as health clinies and 
the like, many of the families do not stay long 
enough in the community to receive any benefit. 
Suggestion for Correction of the Causes of High 

Mortality Rates among Colored Children 

The eauses of this high mortality have been 
outlined. There are means of correcting some 
of these causes. Where the connection between 
the Negro’s ill health and his economic condi- 
tion is observed improvement is possible in only 
one way, i.e. the obtaining of better paying 
jobs for Negroes. The war helped somewhat, 
and the fact that the Negro surprised his em- 
ployer by his efficiency at that time helped 
more, in improving the type of jobs held by 
Negroes during the past ten years. But the con- 
servatism and timidity of white employers in 
many sections of the country and the selfishness 
of organized and unorganized white labor over 
most of the country, both of which operate 
against the employment of Negroes in desirable 
jobs, will have to be broken down before any 
radical improvement will be made in the Ne- 
gro’s economic condftion. Negro welfare agen- 
cies such as the Urban League and the many 
Inter-racial Committees which are being form- 
ed all over the country should give their atten- 
tion to creating better industrial opportunities 
for Negroes. 

The physical environment of Negroes should 
be improved. In Philadelphia during the past 
year nearly 35,000 new houses were built but 
not a single one was available for Negro ten- 
aney. On the other hand, it was estimated that 
during the year six to ten thousand Negroes 
migrated to Philadelphia. This condition with 
some modifications exists in many sections of 
the United States. 

A cessation of the tendeney to confine Ne- 
groes to certain sections of the larger cities 
would help to improve conditions a great deal. 
The promotion of large-scale housing projects 
for Negroes would also help. The Schmiddlapp 
Housing project of Cincinnati could well be 
duplicated in many parts of the country. 

We should not confine our attention, however, 
simply to improving the economic condition of 
the Negro family. Such a program would be 
unfair to the Negro child who is now suffering 
with rickets or tuberculosis and other diseases 


resulting from unfavorable environment. It 
would be unfair as well to all the other Negro 
children who will be born before any radical 
improvement can be made in the Negro’s ec:- 
nomie condition. 

The program, therefore, for the improvement 
of the health of the Negro child must be two- 
fold. One phase must be economic. It must 
be a movement to improve the Negroes’ in- 
dustrial status. The second phase must be a 
movement along health lines to safeguard t!« 
Negro child against the unique hazards whic) 
he must encounter. 

The first step in the purely health phase «i 
health work for Negro children should be the 
education of the Negro in health standarils. 
In this education both the parent and the child 
must be ineluded. Through such a campaign, 
Negro leaders should endeavor among other 
things to ineuleate the idea that persons whi 
have communicable or hereditary diseases shou!d 
not marry. The health of the expectant father 
and mother is as important as that of the ehild 
itself. 

Mothers should be encouraged to take aid- 
vantage of prenatal clinies. Fathers should be 
urged to have thorough physical examinations 
at least once a year. Cardiae troubles are in- 
creasing alarmingly among Negro men—prob- 
ably because they have not yet adjusted them- 
selves perfectly to the intensive drive of North- 
ern industry. A Negro father with a weak heart 
certainly has, at least indirectly, an unfavor- 
able effect upon the health of the Negro child. 

Birth - control information might well be dis- 
seminated among many Negro parents. The 
Negro as a race possesses the least wealth in 
the United States. For that reason it is as im- 
portant for Negro parents as for any other 
parents to learn how to space children when 
too many would eause suffering or neglect. 

The importance of sex instruction should not 
be overlooked. The dangers of venereal disease 
should be presented to both old and young. 
This is important because of the promiscuous 
way in which the sexes are thrown together 
in the overcrowded Negro districts of New York, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, and the like. 

There should be colored publie health nurses 
to present these matters to Negro parents and 
children. Their absence is due to two causes, 
the unwillingness of health officials to employ 
colored nurses and the difficulty which colored 
girls have in obtaining nurse training in cer 
tain sections of the country. Unless Negro 
publie health nurses are appointed it will be 
difficult to put over Negro health programs 
suecessfully in many sections of the country. 
This is particularly true in the South where 
colored public health nurses are found in only 
a very few localities. 

It is probable that many more colored per- 
sons than at present would patronize health 
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agencies if colored doctors and nurses were 
more generally used. Investigation has shown 
that in a number of cities colored people visit 
in larger numbers those clinies and other health 
institutions which have colored physicians and 
nurses on their staffs than those manned entire- 
ly by white physicians and nurses. This is not 
due to a dislike for white nurses or doctors, 
nor is it always the result of unfavorable ex- 
perience with white health officials. It is rather 
the reflection of the general diseriminatory 
treatment that Negroes, especially of the work- 
ing class, receive every day in various walks 
ot life. They expect the same discriminatory 
treatment in hospitals and clinies that they re- 
ceive in restaurants, theatres and other semi- 
publie places. Negro doctors and nurses for 
Negro patients are not urged as a permanent 
institution, but their more general use is urged 
- until such time as Negro patients can be per- 
suaded to patronize public health institutions 
in larger numbers. Dr. Henry Minton, of 
Philadelphia, is authority for the statement that 
before colored doctors were attached to the 
clinies of Phipps Institute not more than 12 to 
25 Negroes came a year. Now the Negro pa- 
tients number from 300 to 400 to a clinic. 

It is surprising that more of the cities and 
health. organizations which profess to be wor- 
ried about the size of their Negro health prob- 
lem do not call into consultation those individu- 
als who probably know more about the problem 
than any other group in the community—name- 
ly the Negro physicians. 

In communities where there are separate 
colored schools, it is necessary to urge upon the 
educational authorities that the same health 
activities that are beneficial for white children 
are also beneficial for Negro children; that if 
open-air ¢lasses and hot noon-lunches are good 
for white ‘‘kiddies’’ they are also good for the 
colored ‘‘kiddies’’. 

Mr. Weatherford, speaking before the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work two years 
ago, cited a way to put over a health program 
for Negro children in the South, which could 
scareely be improved upon. He urged that in 
the South the health movement should be put 
over chiefly thru the use of Negro churches, 
schools and farm and home demonstration 
agents. 

He stressed the facts that the machinery for 
this should be Negro public health nurses and 
that there should be a Negro public health 
nurse everywhere that there was a Negro 
supervising teacher. He summed up his advice 
by suggesting some foundation similar to the 
Jeannes Fund or the Rosenwald Fund might 
subsidize Negro county nurses just as they 
have subsidized Negro supervising teachers. 

There is one suggestion to make in addition 
to what has already been mentioned in regard 


to the extension of health work for Negro 
children in the North. The Negro migrant is 
inelined to settle down in Negro ghettoes in 
the large cities of the North because of a cer- 
tain timidity he experiences in facing the com- 
plexity of big-city life. As a result, he is apt 
to remain as ignorant of the customs and in- 
stitutions of these cities, including the health 
institutions, as if he had never left his rural 
southern home. Any clinic, or hospital, or any 
combination of health institutions which sets 
out to do health work for Negro children in 
northern cities ought to maintain a well-plan- 
ned extension service that visits the homes of 
the Negro newcomers, otherwise health institu- 
tions, no matter how excellent from a scientific 
point of view, will not reach the people that 
need their services most. Of course, the best 
type of extension workers and house-to-house 
visitors that could be used would be colored 
publie health nurses. 

Health Work Now Being Carried on for 

Colored Children 

In discussing the health work that is already 
being carried on for colored children, there 
might be mentioned first the fact that in many 
sections of the country health work of any val- 
ue for Negro children is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. Moreover, in those places where it is 
absent, one finds as a rule the highest Negro 
child death rates. This applies to the South es- 
pecially. For instance, Baltimore, which had an 
infant death rate in 1924 of 191.6 for colored 
children is not conspicuous for any notable 
work done for Negro children, nor is Charles- 
ton, S. C., another southern city with a large 
colored population, which in 1924 had a Negro 
infant mortality rate of 213.7. 

In the North, Kansas City, Mo., which had 
the high death rate of 155, is doing nothing 
worthy of mention for Negro children. Cam- 
den, N. J., with a large Negro death rate of 
131, is among those cities which apparently 
take little interest in the health of its Negro 
children. Endless other instances could be 
pointed out. 

But there are communities in which really 
worthwhile work is being done. Among the 
large cities are New York City, Philadelphia 
and Cincinnati. In New York a comprehensive 
program is being carried on in two sections of 
the city. In the Columbus Hill district, there 
has been a campaign in progress for a number 
of years. This is the poorest colored settlement 
in the city, and the death rate in the past was 
shockingly high. It is at present much higher 
than it should be, but great progress has been 
made. Intensive prenatal work is done with 
colored mothers by the Association for the Im- 
provement of the Condition of the Poor. Its 
program includes a full health staff with a 
baby and prenatal clinic doing constructive 
work. 
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In the Harlem section of New York, where 
Negroes are more prosperous and social condi- 
tions are not quite so deplorable as in the 
Columbus Hill section, a committee is actively 
at work under the auspices of the New York 
Urban League and the New York Tuberculosis 
and Health Association, which brings together 
all the organizations interested in the health of 
the colored people. This is known as the Har- 
lem Health Association. Health propaganda is 
earried on daily instead of sporadically, thru 
lectures given in churches and schools and thru 
permanent exhibitions. Twelve colored dentists 
have volunteered their services for a free dent- 
al clinie for colored children. 

In Philadelphia, there is the Philadelphia Ne- 
gro Bureau organized by the following agen- 
cies: Phipps Institute, the Whittier Center, Jef- 
ferson Hospital and the Philadelphia Health 
Council. Four clinies have been placed by this 
bureau in the most congested Negro districts of 
the city with a staff of 12 colored physicians 
and nine colored nurses. The nurses visit reg- 
ularly the homes of the patients who attend 
these clinies. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, deserves special commenda- 
tion for appropriating its share of funds from 
the Shepard-Towner Bill to the improvement 
of the health of Negro children. Two colored 
nurses have been employed in addition to three 
already working for the city and two addition- 
al clinics have been opened for colored children. 

In Memphis, Tennessee, the program is far 
more extensive for colored children than for 
white children in proportion to the population 
groups involved. About 36 per cent of the 
city’s population is colored and 65 per cent of 
the health work with children is devoted to 
them. The chief features are prenatal clinics. 
where expectant mothers are given all sorts of 
necessary instruction, where they have their 
blood tested for syphilis, and where, if neces- 
sary, venereal treatment is administered free. 
There is a post-natal eclinie where all of the eol- 
ored mothers can come for examination both 
of themselves and babies. Negro children are 
followed into the schools where there is one col- 
ored nurse to each 3,000 colored school-children. 

Houston, Texas, deserves commendation for 
the way the Social Service Bureau, the Red 
Cross and the Houston Tuberculosis Hospital 
Association have combined in attempting to 
reach the colored child. They have a fine child- 
health, tubereulosis and venereal clinic. Dur- 
ing the annual health conference, which lasts a 
week, thorough physical examinations are given 
eolored children. 

It will be noted that the comprehensive pro- 
grams are in communities where the death rate, 
as a rule is lower than elsewhere; showing un- 
doubtedly a direct connection between low 
death rates for Negro children and a program 


for impreving the health of Negro children. 
Notable exceptions as have already been men- 
tioned are New York and Philadelphia, where 
the death rate for Negro children is rather 
high. However, one must consider what the 
situation was in these cities before the health 
movements were launched, and imagine how 
much higher the rate would be if it were not 
for them. Birmingham, Ala., a city in the 
South, has a prenatal and infant elinie, and a 
pre-school elinie for colored children and 
ored nurses in the public schools, and the in- 
fant mortality of Negroes in Birmingham is 
lower than that of most southern cities an 
many northern cities. 

Health work for Negro children is being ear- 
ried on in some cities where there are separate 
schools for Negroes, such as those in Trenton 
and Philadelphia. Both of these cities have col- 
ored school physicians. There are colored pub- 
lie health nurses giving all of their time to 
work with colored children in Dayton and Cin- 
einnati, Philadelphia, Detroit, Memphis, Tenn., 
and certain other cities. Colored public health 
nurses are employed on the County Health 
Unit Staffs of Montgomery and Dallas County 
in Alabama—and the Bureau of Child Hygiene 
of the same state furnished the salary of a col- 
ored nurse to travel with the Tushee Movable 
School in Alabama. 

Some excellent health educational campaigns 
have been carried on at regular intervals among 
Negroes, the best known and most thorough of 
which is, perhaps, the National Negro Health 
Week, which was launched by the late Booker 
T. Washington. This movement which, while 
intensive for only a week has stimulated many 
health movements which have become continu- 
ous. 

A concrete situation may be cited which il- 
lustrates dramatically and vividly most of the 
points emphasized in this discussion: the health 
conditions among Negro children in the 30th 
Ward of Philadelphia. This is the ward having 
the largest Negro population in the city. With 
an area of 51/100 of a square mile, it has a 
total population of 29,471 persons—17,325 or 
52.5 per cent of whom are Negroes. The star- 
tling fact regarding health conditions among co!- 
ored children in this ward is that the infant 
mortality for Negroes is much lower than that 
for whites. The average infant mortality rate 
for Negroes in this ward, over the nine-yea! 
period from 1914 to 1922 was 123.6, while for 
whites it was 155.3. This is a difference in fa- 
vor of Negro infants of 31.7. These figures 
are taken from the annual reports of the Phila- 
delphia Bureau of Health for the years 1914 
to 1922. Attention was called to them first in 
a ‘‘Survey of Health of Negro Babies’’ just 
issued by the Whittier Center. 
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A brief personal investigation of conditions 
in this ward was made, to ascertain, if possible, 
what could have been responsible for this re- 
markable condition. First of all, most of the 
factors were absent which we have learned to 
associate with the Negro child’s high death 
rate. There was no searcity of health facilities 
for Negroes. Within the ward or on its edges 
were 11 health agencies or institutions which 
included Negro children in their program. 

The Children’s Hospital, two-thirds of whose 
patients are colored children, was located in 
this ward. A great deal of the work of the Ne- 
gro Bureau already mentioned is concentrated 
in the 30th Ward. Two of the three institutions 
which combine to make the Negro Bureau are 
located on the edge of the ward. One of these 
is Phipps Institute which maintains clinies for 
Negro children of school-age and pre-school age, 
which draw a large proportion of their atten- 
danee from the ward. The other is the Whit- 
tier Center, which maintains a nutrition clinic 
also drawing largely from the ward. 

The Babies’ Clinie of the Women’s Southern 
Hospital, which serves twice as many colored 
as white mothers and babies, is located in this 
ward. Most of the babies were born in the 
hospital and the colored mothers come in regu- 
larly to have them weighed and examined. 
louglass Hospital, a colored institution on the 
rim of the ward, reaches more colored children 
than any of the agencies in the ward, except 
the Children’s Hospital. It maintains a general 
clinie and a T. B. clinic. The Polyelinie Hos- 
pital, which is just outside the southern bound- 
ary of the ward, and the city department of 
Child Hygiene, which maintains a colored child 
nurse in this ward, are also factors in the splen- 
did showing. 

So much for the health facilities available 
for colored children. We have also learned 
that the lower economic status of the Negro 
father has a deleterious effect on the death 
rate of the Negro child. Here again the 30th 
Ward is an exception. The Negroes in the 30th 
Ward are probably more prosperous than those 
A paper read before the National Conference 


of Social Work, Denver, June 16, 1925. 


in any other sections of the city. A survey by 
the Whittier Center last year showed that 
among the fathers of babies in the ward were 
so many professional men that if they existed 
in the same proportion in other colored dis- 
triets there would be 2,000 professional men in 
the city instead of 300. The Women’s Southern 
Hospital reported that at least three mothers 
who brought babies to the clinic were former 
school teachers, and that one of the colored 
mothers who brought two of her babies there 
was formerly a city nurse. 

The fact is that, on the whole, the Negroes 
of the ward are much superior to the whites 
in intelligence and culture. There were whites 
of the : ume class in the ward until about ten 
years ago, but in recent years they have been 
able to move into the suburbs and into more 
modern homes. The old Negro families do not 
find such easy egress. 

The doctors and nurses at the various insti- 
tutions report that colored children in this 
ward, instead of having a higher percentage of 
underweight members ,have a lower percentage 
than the whites. The doctors also state that a 
larger proportion of the colored than white 
children are nursed. The majority of the col- 
ored mothers can afford to stay home and give 
their babies breast-milk, and it is, of course, 
generally known that babies who are breast-fed 
have a far better chance of surviving the first 
year than infants who are artificially fed. 

The lesson of the 30th Ward is that it is not 
necessary for colored children to have a higher 
death rate than white children; that, if their 
parents are given decent industrial and eduea- 
tional opportunities and access to good health 
agencies, they will show a death rate as low 
or lower than that of white children. 

There are many reasons for being optimistic 
about the future health of Negro children. 
Economie conditions, and consequently the 
home-life of the Negro is improving, and experi- 
ence has shown that when the Negro child is 
born in a home enjoying these conditions, he 
has as much chance to live as any other child. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE OPPORTUNITY’S 
SECOND LITERARY PRIZE CONTEST 


Eight Hundred and Fifty Dollars in Prizes 


will be offered for Poetry, Short Stories, Plays, Essays, Personal Experience Sketchs 
Two new sections will be added to the Contest: 
$200.00 in prizes for articles and editorials appearing in the Negro Weekly Press. 
Full particulars about the contest will appear in the October issue of *‘Ovrorrunrry.”’ 


A Special Poetry Prize of $100.00, 
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Going North 


By Avson Lewis Ho.sey 


IDNIGHT! With each jolt or bump or 

jerk of the train, the movable piece of 
steel which covers the couplings and serves as a 
walk-way between the baggage car and the 
coach, made a rasping, discordant sound. 

**Clut, elut; clang, clang.’’ 

The coach was divided into two sections; the 
front half next to the baggage car for Negro 
passengers while the rear half served as the 
smoking room for white men. 

I oceupied the seat nearest the door so that 
the fixed seat facing me could serve as a foot- 
rest and give me a possible chance for sleep. 

The day before had been both busy and diffi- 
cult; my limbs were weary and aching and yet 
I could not sleep. A light overeoat folded on 
top of my handbag served for my pillow, but 
the half sitting, half reclining posture was both 
awkward and uncomfortable. 

**Clut, elut; clang, clang.’’ 

Occupying the seat opposite me was a young 
man clad in dirty overalls who slouched lazily 
with a half consumed cigarette in the corner of 
his mouth. The faded and grimy cap which he 
wore had been pulled down and partially hid 
his surly countenance. In the dim-lighted and 
foul-smelling ear, I could see him watching me 
furtively and it annoyed me. 

Once he looked away and I must have dozed. 

Suddenly I remembered and awaking with a 
start, instinctively felt for my purse. It was 
safe. 

(A few nights before, I had Jim-crowed on 
The Owl, the Southern Pacific fast train, be- 
tween Dallas and Houston, and when the train 
reached its destination a colored passenger 
awoke to find that sometime during the night 
some one had stolen the shoes which he removed 
before ‘‘stretching out’’ for the night). 

The train bumped and jerked. 

**Clut, elut; clang, elang.’’ 

‘*Maybe I can count myself to sleep.”’ 

‘*One, two, three, four, five—"’ 

**Clut, elut.’’ 

**Six, seven, eight—’”’ 

**Clut, elut.’’ 

“‘If the darned old ‘cluts’ only had some 
rhythm to ’em.”’ 

Another doze—a start and again I am awake. 

‘*‘Why do white people object to colored peo- 
ple riding in Pullman ears anyway?’ Social 
equality, I guess.’’ 

**Clut, elut; clang, elang.’’ 

‘*Dr. Moton is right when he says that colored 
people do not want to ride in Pullman ears be- 
cause white people are there, but simply because, 
like other folks, they get tired when traveling 
and wish a good night’s rest.” 


‘Wish there was some way to get that over 
to the white man so he’d understand—”’ 

**Clang, clang; clut, clut.’’ 

Another doze and a snatch of sleep. 

The door slams and awakens me and I hear 
the porter saying: 

‘*We'll meet number twelve at Oxley.”’ 

When I awake again the train is standing 
still. Outside I hear voices and in the distanve 
the croaking of bull frogs. Presently a woman 
with an infant in her arms enters. She is fo!- 
lowed by a child three or four years old and 
a tattered old man who carries a cheap, imit:- 
tion-leather suit case and a flour sack whicl) 
has been washed and is now stuffed with cloth. 
ing and small bundles. As the woman impro- 
vises a bed for her babies on the coach seat and 
arranges the bundles, she and the old man talk 
in low, subdued tones. There is something plea:- 
ing in her voice. From snatches of their conver- 
sation, I understand that the woman is going 
to Memphis—my destination—and from there 
is ‘‘going North.’ The old man is her father 
and as he leans over to kiss the children, I 
overhear him say: 

**No, me an’ the ole ‘oman will stay hyar an’ 
let you young folks go on. We’s too ole now’’ 
—a pause — ‘‘things’ll be better for you all. 
Give mah luv to Bob and Jim.”’ 

As the train pulled away from the station, 
I looked at the woman more closely. She wore 
a cheap wrinkled hat with faded flowers and an 
ill-fitting dress of multi-colored design. There 
was youth in her face but the bloom in her 
cheeks and the sparkle in her eyes were miss- 
ing. In their place was a wearied, hunted ex- 
pression. While she suckled her baby, she was 
at the same time trying to quiet the older child 
which was whimpering and whining. The 
warmth of the Mother-touch was lacking in all 
that she did. Her efforts seemed listless and 
mechanical. 

Presently the baby was asleep and tucked 
away in the folds of her coat. Then she took 
the older child to the lavatory and I observed 
for the first time that there was only one lava- 
tory in our half of the coach for both men and 
women. Again I dozed. 

**Maybe she is running away from some com- 
munity like Elaine—suppose the angry planta- 
tion owner with a mob should overtake us at 
the next station—wish the train would go fast- 
er. Are things getting better?—lynching has 
decreased—if all Negroes were law-abiding. 
— citizens, conditions would be better 
—but--’’ 

This time I must have slept soundly for when 
I opened my eyes the porter was shaking me 
and calling out ‘‘Memphis.’’ It was morning. 
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“Ghe Lynched Negro 


OUR downeast, harlequin, defenceless face 
Was turned to ashen flakes, and wavered up 
In lightly shapeless impotence upon 
The sprightly seandals of a morning wind. 
The hands of other men fell on your breast, 
Like scores of scorpions instinetively 
Expelled from jungle-spots within their hearts. 
Your blood, in fine, quick problems, spattered out 
Upon the morning air that studied them 
And left complete, dry answers on your skin. 
(O what is life but cold arithmetic 
Where fractions serve as subtleties and add 
Refinement to the rise and fall of dull, 
Blunt numbers shuffled indisputably : 
And what is death but mathematics where 
The numbers graduate to higher planes 
And leave a ‘‘terrifying’’ interest ?) 
Yet something beyond pain within your shriek 
Would indicate, black man, that sky-large brains 
(‘an stumble in their count and recognize 
An eerie, unrelenting quality 
Forever in revolt against their plans. 
Emotion and its choking metaphors 
Insist that two times two is never quite 
The four that ‘‘life’’ methodically brands 
(mn nations and the ceaseless pain of men. 
You were accused of tendering a strong. 
Experimental hatred to the frail, 
Intense obstruction of a woman's flesh, 
And endlessly you squawked your innocence, 
But crime and justice do not live beyond 
The point where death, with one, efficient whim, 
Corrects the tongues of churlish, bungling men. 
—Maxwe.. 
Courtesy, The Little Review 


A Negro was lynched at Excelsior Springs, Mo., on August 7th 
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Mademoiselle “Gasie----A Story 


By E votse Brss THompson 


T was all on account of that last Mardi Gras 

Ball. Mlle. "Tasie felt it. Indeed she was 
absolutely sure of it. The night had been cold 
and damp and she had not had a wrap suited 
for such weather. So she had gone in a thin 
blue organdy dress, the best she owned, with 
simply a white searf thrown over her shoulders. 
A ‘‘white’’ searf, and a ‘‘blue’’ organdy. It 
was scandalous! And her ‘‘tante’’ but one year 
dead. No wonder bad luck in the shape of ill 
health had followed her ever since—putting off 
her mourning so soon to go to a Mardi Gras 
ball. Well, what was the use of thinking of it 
now? ‘‘De milk has been speel, so to speak,’’ 
she mused, ‘‘eet ees a grat wonder, yes, as de 
doctah say, I deed not go into deeline.”’ 


But try as she would Mlle. ’Tasia could not 
stop thinking of it. The heavy cold caught at 
that Mardi Gras ball was the direct cause of 
her being about to take the momentous step that 
she was planning to take to-day. And momen- 
tous it was, for a fact; there was not the slight- 
est doubt about that. How it would all end, 
she was at a loss to comprehend. 

Not that it counted so much with her now; 
for ill health and deprivation had forced her to 
accept with resignation many things that before 
had seemed unendurable. But her neighbors, 
ah! and her relatives who knew how thoroughly 
she had formerly hated the very thing that she 
was about to do. Mon Dieu! What were they 
not saying of her now? 

Yes, there was a time in her life when Mlle. 
’Tasie would rather have fainted, actually, than 
to even so much as have been seen on the street 
with a certain kind of individual, which she 
and her elass designated as an ‘‘Negre Ameri- 
cain’’ aux grosses oreilles’’—an American Negro 
with large ears. In a word, with a black Amer- 
ican. How many times had she not said of 
such a contingency, ‘‘h-eet h-ees a thing not to 
be thought h-of h-at h-all.’’ And now—O, now 
see what she was fixing to do! 

For Mlle. ’Tasie was a Creole lady of much 
less color than a black American. Be pleased to 
know first of all, that there are colored Creoles 
as well as white Creoles, just as there are Cre- 
ole eggs and Creole cabbages. Any person or 
article brought up in the French Quarter of old 
New Orleans, the downtown section across Can- 
al street, is strictly Creole. And to carry the 
thought to its final conclusion is, in the highest 
sense of the word, Superior. Mile. ’Tasie was 
what was designated by her lightly colored con- 
temporaries, in a whisper, as ‘‘un briquet’’, 
that is, she had a reddish yellow complexion, 
and very crinkled red hair. ‘‘In a whisper’’, be- 


cause the hair of a ‘‘briquet’’ is usually so 
short and so crinkled that no one feels flattered 
at being called one. Yet in spite of all that, 
Mlle. "Tasie was a Creole, came of a good fam- 
ily, and spoke ‘‘patois French’’ for the most 
part, sometimes English, and hence, thinking 
herself superior, had not mingled with English- 
speaking Negroes known as Americans. And 
being yellow, she had never been accustomed, 
until now, to even be on speaking terms with 
blacks. 


It was a positive fact, Mlle. "Tasie had come 
of an exceptional Creole family. Everyone with 
whom she came in contact knew that well. How 
could they help knowing it when they had 
heard it so often? As for the corner grocer 
from whom Mlle. ’Tasie bought charcoal for her 
diminutive furnace—she couldn't afford a stove 
—and various other sundries for her almost 
empty larder, why, had you awakened him from 
the soundest sort of sleep, he could have told 
you about her family, word for word, as she 
had told it, embellished it with glowing inei- 
dents, as she had done. In a word, he could 
have torn that family tree to pieces for you, 
from root to apex at the shortest possible no- 
tice. That was because, of course, so many cir- 
cumstances had given rise there in his store, for 
the frequent telling of her history; having in- 
curred, as she had, the hostility of her English- 
speaking black neighbors, at whom she rarely 
ever glanced. By some strange trick of fortune, 
these black neighbors were much better off than 
she, and loved to put their little ones up to 
poking fun at her whenever she came to the 
store for the small purchases that she made— 
beans and rice, almost invariably, with a whis- 
pered request for meat-scrappings, thrown in 
by way of courtesy. Poking their heads in 
roguishly, thru the half-opened door, these 
taunting, little urchins were wont to scream at 
her, ‘‘Dere she goes, fellahs, look at ’er. A pi- 
eayune o’ red beans, a picayune o’ rice, la- 
gricappe salt meat to make it taste nice.’’ Then 
Mile. ’Tasie would laugh loudly to hide her 
embarrassment. Pityingly she would say with 
up-lifted shoulders and outwardly turned palms, 
‘**Ow you ken h-expec’ any bettah fum dem? 
My own fadda h-own plenty lak dat. —But 
h-I know, me. H-eet ees dey madda, yes, teach 
em lak dat. She ees mad ’cause h-I doan as- 
sociate wid ’er. But ‘er mahster wheep ‘er 
back plenty, yes. Me—h-I nevva know a mahs- 
ter, me. H-ask h-any one eef h-eet ees de trufe, 
and dey will tell you.’’ 


None knew better of Mile. “Tasie’s family 
than Paul Donseigneur, the clothier of Orleans 
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Street. Paul had been owned by Mlle. ’Tasie’s 
father, Jose Gomez, who belonged to that class 
of mulattoes known before the Civil War as 
free men of color. Escaping from the island of 
Guadaloupe, during a West Indian insurrec- 
tion, Gomez had settled in New Orleans, pur- 
chased a number of slaves and a goodly portion 
of land, ultimately becoming a ‘‘rentier’’ of 
some importance. Paul, a tailor by trade, had 
been assigned to the making of his master’s 
clothes. Beeause of his efficiency and estimable 
character, he had rapidly risen in favor. But 
Paul was aspiring also. He longed for his free- 
dom and begged permission of Gomez to pur- 
chase it from him. After much deliberation, the 
latter surprised him one day with a gift of him- 
sel’,—that is, with free papers showing a com- 
plete bestowal of Paul and all that he possessed, 
upon himself, 

Paul was deeply grateful. It was not in his 
nature, as it was with so many of his race, to 
hate the hand that lifted him, when that hand 
was black. He never forgot the generosity of 
his master, nor his subsequent assistance in the 
way of influence, immediately after the Civil 
War, toward the foundation of the very busi- 
ness into which he was still engaged. 

But times had been precarious in New Or- 
leans for any business venture during the early 
years of reconstruction. Especially so for Paul, 
efficient and alert though he was, yet an ex- 
slave, with no capital and no business experi- 
ence. During the general upheaval, he saw 
nothing of his master who, like many men of 
his class, had kept well out of the way of all 
danger. When the smoke and powder of 
wrought-up feelings had at last cleared away, 
Paul again looked about for his old master, 
with the hope that things had not gone so bad- 
ly with him. But alas! There was not the 
slightest trace of him to be found. Had he left 
the city, or had he only gone uptown? Either 
step would have been fatal for Paul’s finding 
him. For people in the Faubourg Ste. Marie— 
the American quarter—were as completely lost 
at any time, to the people of the French quar- 
ter, as if they had gone to New York. 

Paul knew that out of that great family of 
many sons and daughters, only two remained. 
At least there had been two when last he saw 
them—his master and Mlle. ’Tasie, the youngest 
daughter. How had they fared during all those 
troublous times? Wherever they were, he knew 
that they were poorer; for the Civil War had 
stripped them of most of their possessions, and 
unprepared as they were for service, they 
would never be able to retrieve them, he was 
certain. It was all very sad. But there was 
nothing to be done, since he knew not where to 
find them. 

Chance, however, some ten years later, just 
before the opening of our story, discovered to 


him one member of that family at least, Mile. 
’Tasie. He was crossing over to the French 
Market, one morning, from the old Place D’ 
Armes, en route to his clothing store, when he 
heard the guttural tones of a Gascon restauran- 
teur raised in heated discussion. Hastening to 
the spot he saw seated upon one of the jaigh 
stools, before the oil cloth-covered counter of 
the ‘‘coffee stand’’, a shabby, little colored 
woman in a black calico dress, much-worn but 
speckless gaiters, and a long, cotton crepe veil 
thrown back from a faded straw hat—a perfect 
picture of bitter poverty trying to be genteel. 

Thru the cracked and much be-seratched mir- 
ror that ran around the wall of the ‘‘coffee 
stand’’ in front of her, he saw reflected her 
small pinched face, courageously rouged and 
powdered, and recognized Mlle. ’Tasie. 

Wonderingly, Paul took in the situation. The 
merchant’s prices, it seems, were higher than 
some of the others in the market, or more, any- 
how, than Mlle. ’Tasie had been aware of. 
When the time came to pay for what she had 
eaten, small tho’ it was, she was unprepared to 
do so completely. Hence the Gasconian war of 
words. 

Mile. ’Tasie’s embarrassment at the turn of 
affairs was beyond description. With trembling 
fingers peeping out from cotton lace mittens 
that time had worn from black to green, she 
hurriedly lowered her veil, then fumbled about 
in her lace-covered reticule as if seeking the 
desired change with absolute fright. Going for- 
ward, Paul touched the enraged Gascon on the 
elbow. The sight of his proffered coin was like 
oil poured upon troubled waters. Mlle. ’Tasie 
was saved. 

When she lifted her tearful eyes to Paul’s 
pitying face, he saw even through the faded 
veil what privation had done for her. Gently 
he took her by the arm and led her to the 
Place D’Armes thru which he had but just 
passed. And there upon one of the benches, he 
coaxed out of her, her whole tragic story. She 
told him how their poverty becoming greater 
and greater, she and her father had hidden 
themselves as he had feared, in the American 
quarter across Canal Street, away from the 
people who had known them in brighter days; 
of her father’s subsequent death, and her strug- 
gles to support herself with her needle; of her 
many failures at doing so, because of her com- 
plete unpreparedness. To his reproachful query 
as to why she had not appealed to him, she had 
answered, shoulders up-lifted and mitten-cover- 
ed palms turned outward, ‘‘ ‘Ow h-I could do 
dat, my deah? Come wid my ’and h-open to 
you? Me? H-eet was h-impossible.’’ 

But he assured her that the success of his 
tailoring business slow, to be sure, but very 
promising always, was such that he might have 
aided them at the time and was in astill better 
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position of doing so now. She shook her head 
sadly at the suggestion, and her tears began to 
flow anew. ‘Me, h-I would die first!’’ she ex- 
claimed passionately, ‘‘befo’ h-l would come to 
dat.”’ 

When she grew calmer, he told her of an in- 
novation that he was planning to bring into his 
business—the making of blue jeans into trous- 
ers for the roustabouts on the Levee, and for 
other workmen. She mopped her eyes and 
looked at him with interest. It was jean trous- 
ers, she had told him, that she had been at- 
tempting to make ever since she had been a bread- 
winner. But the factories from which she had 
taken work to be done at home had been so 
exacting, ‘‘docking’’ her for every mis-stitch, 
and every mistake in hemming so that there 
was always very little money coming to her 
when she finally brought her work back. 

Paul surmised as much but had already 
thought out a plan to meet the situation. He 
would put her directly under the seamstress 
in charge, for supervision and instruction. And 
so, at length, Mlle. ’Tasie was installed into the 
business of her former slave. Her backward- 
ness in learning to do the work set before her 
was, at first, disheartening. But for the sake of 
**Auld Lang Syne’’, Paul nerved himself into 
forbearance. When, at last, she gave evidence 
ot beginning to ‘‘get the hang’’ of it, so to 
speak, she caught a dreadful cold at that Cre- 
ole Mardi Gras ball. 

For Mile. ‘Tasie was still young enough to 
long for pleasure with something of the ardor 
ot her happier days. She was no ‘‘spring 
chicken”’ she confessed to herself sadly; she 
was thirty-seven ‘‘come nex ‘h-All Saints Day,”’ 
but that did not prevent her from wanting to 
**h-enjoy herse’f, yes, once een a w’ile h-any 
‘ow.’’ Since Mardi Gras comes but once a year, 
she decided to forget everything and go to the 
ball. Closing her eyes at the horror of the 
thing--the laying aside of the mourning which 
she had worn for the past year for an aunt 
whom she had never seen—she went down into 
her trunk and pulled out an ancient blue or- 
gandy and a thin, white searf. It had been 
years since she had seen these things, for some 
distant relative of Mlle. ’Tasie was always pass- 
ing away, and custom compelled her to remem- 
ber them during a long period of mourning. 

Perhaps it was her act of rebellion against 
this custom, she kept telling herself, that had 
brought such disaster to her health. Oh, if 
she only had to do it again, how different- 
ly would she act. It had meant the almost giv- 
ing up of her work at Paul Donseigneur’s 
store, for most of her time was now spent at 
home trying to get well. 

Calling one day to ascertain for himself the 
eause of these frequent absences, Paul became 
much disturbed at her appearance. She looked 
more frail than he had ever seen her. Certain- 


ly work, he decided, was not what she wanted 
now, but care and attention. She had already 
refused from him, in her foolish pride, every. 
thing but what she strictly earned by the sweat 
ot her brow. How to help her now in this new 
extremity was indeed a problem. He must think 
it out. And Paul left her more perplexed than 
he had been before. 

As he was about to enter his clothing store, 
he was stopped by a traveling salesman, Titus 
Johnson, from whom he bought most of the 
cottonade that he used. Titus was large and 
black, well-fed and prosperous-looking, with a 
fat cigar forever in his mouth and a shiny 
watch-chain forever dangling from his vest, 
Titus was the idol of his associates, likewise the 
idol of the *‘eook-shop’’ where he ate, for be- 
sides ordering the largest and most expensive 
steaks they carried, together with hot biscuits, 
rice, French fried potatoes, buck-wheat cakes 
and coffee, he tipped the waiter lavishly and 
treated him to a cigar besides. Not only gener- 
ous, but full of good cheer was Titus, his hearty 
laugh resounding from one end of the street 
to the other. Especially so after he had told 
one of his characteristic jokes, which invariably 
brought as great a laugh from himself as from 
his listeners. Simple, whole-hearted and kindly, 
‘Titus Johnson met the world with a beaming 
face and received much of its goodwill in re- 
turn. 

**Hey dere, boss,’’ he shouted to Paul from 
across the narrow street, as the latter stood up- 
on the sill of his odd-looking suit-store. **I ben 
waitin’ for you. W’at kep’ you?” In a stride 
or two he was at Paul’s side. “‘I hope you 
ain’t gotten so prosperous,’* he continued, ** 
you dodgin’ us black folks and fixin’ ter pass 
for white. Hya! Hya! Hya! Hya!’*’ His great 
voice sounded to the end of the block. 

**No danger’’, smiled back Paul, whose ply- 
siognomy forbade any such intention. **I been 
visitin’ de sick. An’ ’’— 

**De sick? Whose sick?’’ Titus” face bespoke 
concern. 

*“Mile. ’Tasie,’’ replied Paul, lil’ lady 
who use to sit at dat machine dere by de win- 
da.’’ 

‘*Sho’ nuf?’’, Titus knitted his brow. ‘‘I 
knows her. Leastwise, I mean, I seen her time 
and time agin.—An’ you say she’s sick ?—Very 
sick? You know, I useter lak ter look at dat 
lil’ body. *Pere lak dere wuz somepun’ so piti- 
ful lak, about her.’’ 

‘*Pitiful’’, reiterated Paul, his face again 
wearing its troubled look, ‘*Mais. it is worse 
yet. It is trageec.”’ 

**You doan say !—She ain’ goin’ die, is she?” 

**Ah, I hope not dat, me.—All de same, she 
need right now plenty of care, yes. An’— you 
know, some one to see after her—right.’’ He 
led the way thru a disordered room where wom- 
en of various shades of color were bending 
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over their work, some at machines, others at 
long cutting tables. When at length he reach- 
ed his crowded little office in another wing of 
the building, he sank heavily into a chair, and 
motioned Titus to be seated also. 

Why talk of business now, he mused, when 
his mind was so full of Mile. "Tasie, and her 
roblems? She was downright troublesome, to 
say the least, he decided. Why had she let her- 
self get into that weakened condition, just when 
she was beginning to earn enough to support 
herself decently? And she was so foolishly 
proud! It was absurd, it was ridiculous. 

Before he knew it, Paul found himself telling 
the whole story to Titus Johnson—the history 
of Mile. "Tasie and of her remarkable family. 
Titus was astounded. He had heard that be- 
fore the Civil War, New Orleans had held a 
number of men of his race who had not only 
been free themselves, but had owned a large 
number of slaves, but he had thought it only 
a myth. But here, according to Paul, was a 
representative of that class. He longed to meet 
her; to really be able, as he expressed it to 
Paul, to give her ‘‘his compliments’’. Never 
had he felt so much interest in any one before. 
When she got better, if Paul would arrange a 
meeting between them, he would be glad to 
take her some evening to the Spanish Fort— 
the great, white way of New Orleans—or to see 
the Minstrel—some place where she could laugh 
and forget her troubles. 

Titus, like most English-speaking Negroes, 
felt no inferiority to the better-born of his race, 
like Mile. “Tasie. Had anyone suggested it, he 
would have seoffed at the possibility of her 
looking down upon him. For was she not also 
a Negro? However low his origin, she could 
never get any higher than he. Her status had 
been fixed with his by the highest authority. 

Paul pondered Titus’ proposition. He knew 
Mile. ’Tasie’s prejudice to color, but he re- 
frained from mentioning it. She was in great 
extremity and Titus was both prosperous and 
big-hearted. Suppose a match could be arrang- 
el between them in spite of her prejudices. 
Stranger things than that had happened. Paul 
was an old man, and had seen women, bigger 
than Mile. “Tasie let go their prejudices under 
economie stress. When insistently the stomach 
growls, he mused, and the shoe pinches, women 
cease to discriminate and take the relief at 
hand. The thing was worth trying. 

Looking up into the eager face of Titus 
Johnson, Paul promised to arrange a meeting 
between him and Mlle. ’Tasie at the first pos- 
sible opportunity. Titus went away highly 
pleased. Althe he would not have named it so 
the thing promised an adventure; and, ap- 
proaching forty tho he was, it was nevertheless 
very pleasing to contemplate. As for Paul, that 
man realized with misgiving that there was much 
preparatory work to be done on Mlle. ’Tasie 


before the meeting could even be mentioned tv 
her. He, therefore, planned to set about do- 
ing so without delay. 

But strange to say, when he approached her 
on the subject, Mile. ’Tasie was more tractable 
than he dared hope for. Undoubtedly she had 
been doing some serious thinking for herself. 
Here she was, she told herself, rapidly ap- 
proaching forty, her health broken down, and 
no help in the way of a husband anywhere in 
sight. How different it was from what she had 
dreamed. Long before this, she had thought the 
‘‘right one’’ would have turned up—and she 
would have been settled down for life. But 
alas! the men she had wanted, had all gone to 
handsomer and younger women. She had been 
too discriminating, too exacting. That was her 
trouble. But all that must stop now. She must 
feel herself blessed if some well-to-do man, even 
tho he met but half her requirements, should 
come along and propose to her. 

And so when Paul, after dilating upon the 
prosperity and big-heartedness of the black 
‘‘Americain’’, advised in the most persuasive 
of language that she permit him to call, instead 
of flaring up, as he had been sure she would 
do, she heard him out quietly and consexted 
after a moment or two of sad peflection. Sur- 
prised beyond measure at the ready acquies- 
cence, he sat looking at her for a full second in 
open-mouthed wonderment. Then he congratu- 
lated her on her good, common sense; shook 
hands with her heartily and left, promising to 
bring Titus as soon as he returned to New Or- 
leans. 

But Mile. "Tasie’s cheerfulness after that 
seemed to have deserted her. Her health, tho 
far from being completely restored, enabled her, 
before long, to resume her duties at the store. 
And there she sat at her machine, perplexed 
and miserable, a dumb spectacle of defeat. 
Since necessity compelled an abandonment of 
her prejudices, she reflected, if only she could 
leave the neighborhood before this black man 
called, so that those who knew her sentiments 
might not have the pleasure of laughing in her 
face. But to be compelled to remain right 
there and receive with a pretense of weleome 
before a group of peeping, grinning back-biters, 
the very kind of ‘‘Negre aux grosses oreilles’’ 
whom she had been known to look down upon 
—Mon Dieu!—how could one be cheerful after 
that? 

Yet in spite of this dread, the time came at 
last, when Titus, traveling agent that he was. 
again arrived in New Orleans. To say that he 
was eager to meet Mile. "Tasie, is far, very far, 
from the mark, for he fairly lived in the expec- 
tation. But Titus was a natural psychologist 
On the day of his arrival, contrary to his usual 
custom, he remained away from Paul’s store 
during the hours that he knew Mlle. ’Tasie was 
in it, altho he saw to it that Paul got a message 
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that he had not only arrived in town, but would 
eall on Mile. ’Tasie that evening. For an ad- 
venture such as this must not be spoiled thru 
haste or lack of preparation. 

‘“*Ef you wants a lady to ‘preciate you,’ 
Titus mused, ‘‘you must fust have de proper 
settin’; ‘cause settin’s everything. You mustn’t 
on’y fix yo’self up for her, but you must git 
her all worked up fixin’ up for you. Den w’en 
you comes in swaggerin’ on yo’ cane, a half 
hour or a hour after she expected you to come, 
you got her jes’ as anxious to meet you, as you 
is her. All de rest den is clare sailin’. ’’ 

Arriving in the morning, Titus spent the day 
shopping. Nothing but the newest apparel must 
meet her eye when first she beheld him. When 
Paul, therefore, rather falteringly presented 
him in the evening after having apprised Mlle. 
’Tasie much earlier of his expected visit, Titus 
was resplendent in brand new ‘‘malakoff’’-bot- 
tom trousers, well creased in the middle, a 
‘*eoffin-back’’ shaped coat to match, creaking 
red brogues, lemon colored tie, and a deep red 
Camellia in the buttonhole of his coat. 

To a man, less self-conscious than Titus was 
at the moment, the meeting would have been 
a dismal failure. For there was nothing of 
cordiality in Mile. ’Tasie’s subdued and rather 
mournful greeting. Paul was so impressed by 
the chilliness of it, that he beat a hasty retreat, 
leaving Romeo to the winning of his Juliet un- 
aided. And Titus proved that he was not un- 
equal to the task, for he soon had Mlle. "Tasie 
interested in spite of herself. He told her of 
his travels up and down the State, described 
the dreary islands of Barataria with their 
secret passages, where smugglers and robbers 
nearly a hundred years before had hidden their 
ill-gotten gains. And had a world of news 
about the folks of Opoulousas and Point Cou- 
pee, places she*had not visited since she was a 
girl. When at length he rose to go, she felt 
something very much like regret, and before 
she knew it, entirely forgetful of his color, she 
had invited him to eall again. 

Not only was Titus’ ‘‘gift of gab’’ an asset 
to his eourting but his frequent absences from 
town as well. For Mlle. ‘Tasie could not help 


but feel the contrast between the quiet, unevent- 
ful evenings without him, and the cheer, the 
jokes, the kindly gossip that filled the hours 
when he was there. If only she had not to face 
the ‘‘pryers’’ with explanations as to why she 
had become suddenly so ‘‘ecosmopel’’ as to 
bring into her home an American of his com. 
plexion. Relatives whom she hadn’t seen for 
months hearing of the strangeness of her con- 
duct, came way from Bayou Rouge and Ely- 
sian Fields Street to beg her with tears in their 
eyes not to disgrace them by allying herself 
with an American ‘‘Negre aux grosses oreilles”’, 

Mlle. "Tasie beeame distracted. The opinion 
of these people meant much to her; but a'ter 
long thinking she realized that the protection 
and assistance of a husband would mean vastly 
more. So she nerved herself to defiance. When 
at length, Titus proposed marriage to her, she 
aecepted him, not with any feeling stronger 
than liking, it is true, but with a sense of great 
satisfaction that now she was for a truth, to 
have a protector at last. 

But now that the marriage day had arrived 
she felt al] the old hesitancy, the repugnanee, 
the sensitiveness because of what the others had 
been saying, come back upon her, with painful 
intensity. Yet, nevertheless, she bravely pre- 
pared for the event. When, at length, evening 
eame and her shabby, little parlor where the 
ceremony took place became enlivened by the 
cheery presence of Titus and the only two in- 
vited guests—Paul and the owner of the ‘‘evok- 
shop’’ where Titus ate—Mlle. ’Tasie felt her- 
self grow calmer. 

After partaking lavishly of her ‘‘wine san- 
geree’’ and her carefully-prepared tea-cakes, the 
guests finally took their departure, Titus went 
up to her and putting both his fat hands upon 
her shoulders, smiled reassuringly into her 
eves. Well, ole ‘oman,’” he said, ‘‘you an’ 
me goin’ ter make it fine! It’s me an’ vou 
‘ginst de whole worl’, vou heah me? You po’ 
lil’ critter! You needs somebody ter take care 
o* you, an’ Titus Johnson is de one ter take de 
job." Then Mile. Tasie felt a sort of peace 
steal over her, the harbinger, she hoped. of 
happier days. 


On a Birthday 


By GweEnpoLyn B. BENNETT 


NGELS, craving for a lark 
Rubbed the stars to make a spark, 
Pelted lake and sea with pearls 
Just to see them break in swirls, 
Combed the hair of hill-top trees 
Just to hear their singing breeze, 
Whispered low to birds on wing 
Just to hear them trill and sing, 
Laughed to see the summer go, 
Reveled in the song of snow, 
Played with bird and flower and hill 


To find their souls were thirsting still. ... . 
And then they took the spark of star, 
The swirl of sea, the pearls from far, 

The song of tree and birds in flight, 

The shout of sun, the calm of night, 
The urge that makes the Winter pass, 
The poetry of sighing grass, 

The hush of snow, the laugh of rain, 
The ache of joy, the pool of pain, 

The sunshine and the shadow, too—— 
They mixed them well and fashioned you! 
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Gorrespondence 


The Machine Age 


THE DAILY PRESS has announced a new process 
of mining coal through a new machinery invention which, 
it is claimed, will eut down the cost of coal about $500,- 
000,000 annually. The cut m price will result chiefly 
from a reduction of labor costs. Everyone will welcome 
the news of a reduction in the price of coal but the 
announcement failed to state that such a reduction 
would be possible only through the elimination of some 
of the hands through which coal passes, between the 
mine and the consumer. 

A large proportion of coal miners in the United States 
are colored men, and when we consider the few avenues 
open to persons of Negro blood for earning a liveli- 
hood, the news that another avenue is to be dropped 
from the meager list causes us to reflect more seriously. 

It is claimed for the machine that “it makes the use 
of explosives in the mines vnecessary, thus reducing 
accidents. It undereuts the coal in the mine by chewing 
into it with steel teeth. The coal then automatically 
falls down upon a self-loader and is carried away by 
machinery.” 

Doubtless many wives and mothers will welcome this 
change. Often perhaps they hesitated to consent to see- 
ing their loved ones lowered into the dark bowels of the 
earth to spend whole days and nights with thousands of 
tons of rock and slate for their roof. But bread and 
butter must be earned. It still must somehow be earned 
when the grim steel teeth have replaced human hands 
down in the coal beds. 

Wituiam R. Brown, 
St. Lowis, Mo. 


THAT THE practice of dentistry among Negroes is 
not the same as among the other group is a fact easily 
recognized by the dentists of both groups, but not sus- 
pected by the laity. White people frequently express 
themselves as noticing how much dental work is to be 
seen among Negroes, but at the same time express their 
wonder at the display of so much gold. 

The dentists of our group are, of course, taught by 
and must pass State Board Examiners who are white, 
but as soon as the tests are over, the ideal work be 
comes more or Jess history. The dentists are not to be 
blamed (for they are not only capable of doing the 
work, but weleome the opportunity to do what they 
know as the best), for their patients, more often than 
not, demand that a certain type of obsolete work be 
made and put in. 

Ideal work or restorations require very much mechan- 
ieal skill on the part of our dentists, but it requires 
more skill to show our brown patients the advantage of 
having such an ideal restoration that will make him 
look natural, and he is surprised to emerge from the 
chair without a highly polished gold crown. Suggestions 
by the dentists to eliminate the gold show is followed 
by some answer conneeted with cost. Se, cost that is 
not at all prohibitive, together with a lack of taste for 
esthetic effeet prevents the dentists from giving the best 
that is in them. 

Some few among us have developed a desire to look 
natural and even a number of these doubtless get their 
education in esthetics from “jewelry shop“ mouths. It 
is a rare occurrence, however, for one type of person of 
color to demand dental restorations that show as little 
of the yellow metal as possible. 

This lack of esthetic seense which is more the rule 
than the exception, makes it possible for the advertis- 
ing or sign-board dentists to thrive on those of us who 
do not stop and think but rather conclude that a bridge 
is a bridge and a plate is a plate and a plate for $4.98 
is indeed money saved! The elements of service, ma- 


terial, workmanship, honesty of service, reputation and 
the like are not considered. When the junk goes bad, 
he is only out $4.98 and a good mouth! 

Service was never attempted, and as for material, any 
ethical dentist will show the shoe tacks in bridge-work 
and the general quackery of these men who advertise 
for new suckers daily. 

While dentistry is a new profession comparatively 
speaking, it has made wonderful improvements within 
the last twenty years. The education of the public has 
been left up to the advertising dentist as well as tooth- 
paste manufacturer and mouth-wash concerns. Only re- 
cently have the public school children been given dental 
attention. Eventually, this training and systematic ob- 
servation of childrens’ teeth will interest the parents 
and acquaint the child with the dentist, but as yet the 
parents of these children have not recognized their teeth 
as a necessary functional part of their body, and, be- 
ing such, to demand the best of attention that dental 
science can give. 

The race has produced eminent men in every profes- 
sion except that of dentistry. When we begin to place 
as much value on our mouths as.we do on our phono- 
graphs, radios, or autos, then some of our dentists 
can, and will, specialize and these eminent dentists 
will take their places along with those who have made 
high marks in their professions. 

S. Paut Berry, D. D.8. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


RECENTLY Opportunity, the Journal of Negro 
Life, held a literary contest. Prizes were awarded for 
the best essay, the best short story, and the best poem 
submitted by a Negro writer. The Editor of The Forum 
considered it appropriate, in a number which, purely 
by coincidence, contains so many contributions by 
Southerners and a short story of Negro life, to reprint 
one of these prize-winning manuscripts by an American 
Negro. Charles 8S. Johnson, Editor of Opportunrry, 
writes to us regarding Langston Hughes, the author of 
‘“Weary Blues,’’ the prize-winning poem, that he has 
just turned twenty-three, ‘‘but has been writing ac- 
ceptable poetry for seven or eight years. He 
graduated from a high school in Cleveland; studied 
a year at Columbia; went to Mexieo and taught 
English for a year; then went to sea for two years. 
For ten months, he roved about Europe and northern 
Africa. Now he is back again in Washington, and 
as he says in a note, ‘The rest is yet to be’. A 
few days ago, he submitted a collection of his 
poems to Alfred Knopf, and in two days it was 
accepted to be published in the fall with an_ in- 
troduction by Carl Van Vechten. When Van Vech- 
ten got the good news from the publishers, he wired 
Hughes that his book had been accepted: ‘Little 
David play on your harp.’ The same day, he got 
the reply, ‘I am playing on my silver trumpet, oh 
sweet Jesus.’ His ‘Jazzonia’ is just now on dis- 
play at the New York Publie Library in the exhibit 
of documents on the development of the stage.’’ 

From Toasts, Tur Forum for August. 


I WANT to take advantage of this opportunity 
to congratulate you on the general high standard 
of Opportunity. It is very much worth while. 

E. B. Reuter, Chairman, 
Department of Sociology, 
University of Iowa. 

MY BOY said: ‘‘This is a darn good magazine 

and I’m going to take it at school next year!’’ 
Georcta Doucias JOHNSON 
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I SAW in the August number of OpporTUNITY test culminated triumphantly at a dinner. At the 
the announcement that Harlem Hospital is the first One Hundred and Thirty Fifth Street Library the 
general hospital to open its doors to Negro doctors night before I had met Jean Toomer, the N 
and internes. I want to add to that that for fourteen author of ‘‘Cane’’, and had introduced him ri 


ears the Chicago General Hospital has had Dr. Carl . : 

Roberts, who for a good leer years been in the — both His talk was 
senior surgical service, and at St. Luke’s Hospital, = 6 
one of our very best hospitals, Dr. Dan Williams has audience enjoyed it and discussed questions of 
been assistant surgeon in good standing on the staff spirit and mind with verve. There, too, I met 


for a long time. In Wisconsin, Dr. Loren Allen is at young Harry Liscomb, whose ‘‘The Prince of Wash 
the head of the Tuberculosis Hospital, outside of ington Square’’ caused such a ripple of amuse 
Milwaukee, where there are over a thousand patients. ment in spring literature. He is a jovial voung 
I think it would be a very good idea to find out how man who takes his work with becoming oul 
many other colored physicians there are in good ness. He is employed in the Custom House and js 
standing on staffs of white hospitals. : writing a sequel to his first story. Having denied 

I send you this beeause it is very nice once in his existence vigorously to both his public and his 
a while to hear a good piece of news. I am quite publishers, I found it difficult to deny him to him 
thrilled over your magazine. The June number es- self in the face of a jolly grin and a perfectly 
pecially interested me tremendously. It is very well definite body. As one of the jea is Oe pale 


edited and I am delighted that we have it. 


> section of this contest for Negro writers heli 

E. McDows1t, by Opportunity, I may say that in no contest 
Commissioner of Public Welfare, City of Chicago. have I ever met with so many good poems—not 
2a sk even in that held for American undergraduates by 

Southern Methodist University. That university, 

RIZE CONTESTS advance and retire. There under the guidance of Professor Jay B. Hubbell, 


offers two prizes each year for poetry: one national, 


was less than the usual storm about the Pulitzer alt dan te ean 
Prizes this season. More people, in fact, seemed 
satisfied by the rewards. OPPORTUNITY ’S = con- From The Gossip Shop, THe BooKMAN fo, July 


Japanese Hokku 


By Lewis ALEXANDER 


XIV. 
Treading wearily 


Lv goes by moving, O moon of to-night . 
Up and down a chain of moods Let me rest my head on you + Tg of the parade 

Wanting what’s nothing. And hear my life sing. oe on 

II. XV. 

IX. 
My soul is the wind Within the shadow 
Dashing down fields of Autumn: My ears burn for speech, I am weaving the pattern 
O, too swift to sing. And you lie cold and silent. Of a spider web. 
Supinely cruel: 
XVI. 


Listen to the rain ~ My heart like a shell 


Falling broken on the ground: Moans at the breast of the earth 
Pity the sky once. Look at the white moon Being too full to sing. 

Vv The sphinx does not question more. 

IV. Turn away your eyes. XVII. 
Knowing not at all : You are life’s fountain 
Who stands above me seeing: XI Springing from eternity 
Tears of gratitude. , Flow not recklessly. 

Vv Thought that is no thought 

. Poems buried in my heart XVIII. 


The nightingale sings Song that is no song... . I will wrap the song 
My heart desires but the night In the leaves of the lotus 
Space swallows my voice: XII. And send it to you. 

VI. The poetry of life? XIX. 


No, the picture of my dreams 


ll d oods 
Flashing on my heart. 


Like a rose discards leaves 


No words speak louder 
Than the tragic look of eyes 


And die without moods. Close yours out of love. 
VIL. XX. 
Did you say a sound? I ride down the stream Why should I wander 
Did you say the wind? Dashing? Between the earth and the sun I who have known no surprise? 


Only my soul’s quick— On the moon’s shadow. Every day the same. 
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From Tragedy to Farce 

The county attorney of Clay county announc- 
es that an investigation of the mob that hang- 
ed Walter Mitchell will be instituted. The 
county attorney, while frankly approving the 
hanging by the mob, says he'll investigate the 
matter to save the ‘‘fair name of Excelsior 
Springs.’’ He might as well save the money, 
if that’s all the investigation is for. The only 
investigation that would have power to teach 
the mob the needed lesson would have to be in- 
spired by an honest desire to vindicate law and 
order, and in the furtherance of that desire to 
detect and punish the members of the mob. 
Since the county attorney has no such spirit 
in the matter, there isn’t much he can do for 

the ‘‘fair name of Excelsior Springs.”’ 
~—-Wichita Beacon. 

& & 


The Klan Parade 

From the incongruity of its regalia in the 
sweltering heat to the fervent announcement 
of ‘‘Dragon’’ Mueller that ‘‘it ain’t goin’ to 
rain’’ just before it did, there was something 
quite pathetic about the Klan parade in Wash- 
ington. It was huge, but so is a seasick hippo- 
potamus; it was orderly, and so is a funeral; 
it was spectacular, in the same sense that for- 
ty thousand people picking plums in pink pa- 
jamas would be spectacular. But none can 
say that it was impressive. 

There could be two obvious motives for the 
apparent enthusiasm with which this good- 
sized army rolled into Washington to show 
itself to an apathetie but mildly curious audi- 
ence. One of them would be the gregarious 
enjoyment to be derived from a sort of large- 
scale pienie. But it is hardly possible that this 
could have been the motive foree. Picnics 
are lots of fun in an appropriate environment. 
They ean seareely be called thrilling on the 
moist asphalt of Pennsylvania avenue on a 
sultry August afternoon. 


Pot-Pourri 


The other plausible motive would be the de- 
sire to make an impression, and to the extent 
that a thousand American flags in concert and 
a number of bands playing patriotic musie 
are impressive the Klan did emphasize the un- 
contested fact that its members are, as se- 
parate individuals, most worthy citizens. This 
great object lesson, however, could have been 
put across just as well without all the night- 
shirt and cheap mystery business. What that 
is for would remain a puzzle if it were not 
clear, first, that this is necessary to keep up 
membership fees, and second, that beyond that 
not even the kleagles, wizards and dragons 
have any idea themselves. 

As illustration of the many contradictions 
within the Klan may be cited the address of 
one of its ‘‘national speakers,’ who announe- 
ed that ‘‘we have long looked forward to when 
it would be possible for white, native-born, 
Gentile, Protestant citizens to march down 
Pennsylvania avenue unmolested and un- 
harmed.’’ This offers an amusing contrast to 
the banners carried in the parade referring 
to a biblical text which reads: **A great mul- 
titude of all nations and kindreds, and people 
and tongues stood before the throne, and _ be- 
fore the Lamb, clothed with white robes.” 

Since it is fairly clear that individual Klans- 
men could have neither fun nor intelligible 
motive in their performance in Washington, the 
question arises, why was it held at all? Partly, 
one judges, because the leaders of the or- 
ganization felt they must give the dues-payers 
some sort of exhibition for their money and 
the easiest way was to stage a junket in which 
each member met his own expenses. More 
cogent than that purpose, however, was doubt- 
less the feeling that interest in the Klan is 
waning, the vogue of the fiery cross and pub- 
lie nightie on the decline. To meet this trend 
readvertisement is called for. And so, with 
a very transparent effort to make the whole 
affair seem casual and spontaneous, comes this 
carefully worked up parade. 
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Rumors abound that internal schisms are al- 
so involved. That Northern Klansmen feel 
their Southern colleagues have been a iittle 
too shrewd in cornering offices and emoluments 
and were, therefore, anxious to show the South 
their enrolled strength. That may be true, 
but seareely anybody cares whether it is or 
isn’t. With all its vast potentialities for mis- 
chief the Ku Klux Klan is little better off 
than that character of Stevenson of whom it 
was written: ‘‘Dead or alive, nobody minds 
Ben Gunn.’’ —Baltimore Sun 


The Negro’s Contribution to Art 


T IS, I think, significant that you will find 

in this gallery* one of the finest collections 
in the world of African art, which records the 
aesthetic activities of individuals whose names 
are not known, probably have not been known 
for centuries. For it suggests that members 
of the Negro race, of people of African ac- 
tivity has culminated in this beautiful and 
significant enterprise. I know of no more 
significant, symbolic contribution than that 
which the work of the members of this institu- 


tion have made to the solution of what some. 
times seems to be not merely a perplexing but 
a hopeless problem—that of race relations, 
The demonstration that two races may work 
together successfully and co-operatively, that 
the work has the eapacity to draw out from 
our Negro friends something of that artistic 
interest and taste in making the contribution 
which their own native temperament so well 
fits them to make, is something to be dwelt up- 
on in a celebration like this. We may well re. 
joice at every demonstration of the artistic 
capacity of any race which has been in any 
way repressed or looked upon as inferior. It 
is the demonstration of this capacity for doing 
beautiful and significant work which gives the 
best proof of the fundamental quality, and 
equality of all people. It serves, as the tele- 
gram said, the cause of bringing all people 
from all over the world together in greater 
harmony. 

John Dewey, Dedication Address—Barnes 
Foundation, Merion, Pa. 


* Barnes Foundation 


BARREN GROUND 
By ELLEN GLAsGow 
Doubleday, Page, & Company, Publishers—Price $2.50 

Net. 

BARREN GROUND’’ — rightly named, — devoid 
of all sweetness and still with a touch of the divine 
in its earthiness. If its popularity at the public 
library, however, may be taken as any indication of 
a book’s intrinsic worth, this latest and by far, this 
finest of Ellen Glasgow’s works, though barren in 
name, is not only ‘‘one of the outstanding and notable 
novels of the year,’’ so say the critical elect, and a 
best seller, but is also a volume, rare and valuable. 

Yet its present vogue is due not to any charm of 
theme or appeal of character, though both elements 
compel attention quite against the will, but rather-— 
for the erudite—to an awakening to appreciation of a 
solid style of writing whose art has been all but lost 
to America—the detailed style founded by the English 
tradition and passed on from an older day by Mere- 
dith, Eliot and Thackeray to Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
and now espoused by the present writer,—and for the 
casual reader who would be entertained, to its stark 
reality and unusualness. All sentimental] illusions 
hitherto held as to the beauty and peace and rich re- 
ward that come to him who lives close to the soil, 
vanish as the first page is turned and there is no re- 
eall. 


Still one reads on,—scholar and layman alike,—a 
story of a passionate, restive, blue-eyed, blackhaired 
girl in an orange colored shawl (for the picture of 
Dorinda does not seem f) be complete without the 
shawl in which she is first presented) who spends her 
whole bleak and thwarted life, with the exception of 
a few very unhappy years in New York, in the deso- 
lation of an unfruitful country-side, dominated by the 
melancholy landscape and the all-enveloping brooms- 
edge which thrives where nothing else will grow. There 
is something so ominous in the introductory descrip- 
tion of her as she stands gazing from the little coun- 
try store window at the forbidding view, that we are 
almost unconsciously prepared, from the start, for a 
sombre tale. 

The picture, too, of the flat, dreary wasteland is 
equally as depressing, and we feel at once with the 
natives, the encroaching influence of the barrenness 
and the broomsedge. ‘‘Broomsedge ain’t just wild 
stuff,—it’s a kind of fate.’’ Add to this, the portrayal 
of the poor Virginia farmers dominated by the broom- 
sedge, in the midst of whom Dorinda lives, toiling 
from long before sunrise to long after sunset, day in 
and day out, season after season, and just barely 
eking out a precarious living for themselves and their 
families, and you have a story, dismal in the extreme, 
but so convincing is the tale of misery related 
that we are forced to believe that the picture is not 
overdrawn. 
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Further gloom is added by Dorinda’s unfortunate 
love affair through which she sustains a life-crushing 
blight, but here we are not as sympathetic as we 
might have been, had we not been led to expect more 
strength of character in one whose heritage was so 
splendid and whose ancestors had been the sternest 
of the staunch adherents of the Calvinistic school,— 
bred on a train of thought calculated to guide aright 
in all instances, and to support through any adversity. 
When young Dr. Greylock, the last scion of a good 
family (Miss Glasgow draws a very nice, though hu- 
morous distinetion between ‘‘ good families’’ and ‘‘ good 
people’’) comes into Dorinda’s life, hope arises that 
she is to have a happier portion than at first seemed 
probable, but instead, this weakling proves vicious and 
despicable and adds the last destructive touch to an 
already wrecked life. The way in which the author 
draws the convincing picture of the pitiful outcome of 
the love affair, the only hint of the sinister truth of 
which is given in old Aunt Mehitable’s unguarded, 
unfinished sentence, is exceptional. 

Not to rob the story entirely of all comfort, however, 
Dorinda, after many more discouraging, suffering, com- 
plicated years spent in New York and back among the 
broomsedge, is permitted to marry one Nathan Pedlar, 
—a thrifty, unselfish widower, a good man and a 
unique figure—unique in that he is one of the very 
few successful farmers of that fallow region, but there 
is no romance to that marriage. In fact, it seems 
superfluous, for Dorinda’s life is very little changed 
by it. Though Nathan is a help to his wife in ecarry- 
ing on her farm and always an amiable second to 
everything in which she took the lead, he could not 
share her innermost life and thought, her nature hav- 
ing depths which his had not. Nevertheless, we can 
not but feel sorry that he died before he realized his 
own heroism and the high esteem in which his neigh- 
bors held him, and we agree with Miss Glasgow in her 
regret that he could not see and enjoy the handsome 
monument erected to his memory. 

Some little satisfaction is promised the reader in 
the awful fate which overtakes Dr. Greylock and we 
begin to rejoice in the swiftness of retribution, terrible 
though deserved, but are forestalled by Dorinda’s un- 
called for magnanimity in taking the former deceiver, 
now a pauper and inebriate, into her home and _ pro- 
viding tender care for him until his death. Such 
divinity arouses impatience rather than commendation. 
However, after thirty, bitter struggling years, Dorinda 
achieves competence and a kind of peace and we are 
glad for her. 

A pleasant, or unpleasant, surprise, viewed according 
to the broad-mindedness or narrow-mindedness of the 
reader, is encountered in Miss Glasgow’s handling of 
the Negro question, for it is both generous and sym- 
pathetic in an entirely new way,—a fact which rather 
startles when one remembers the author’s Virginia 
origin. In general, she shows the Negroes, of whom 
considerable mention is made in a slight way, to be 
industrious, loyal, and trustworthy, not different in 
any appreciable way from the whites among whom 
they live in amity and peace. In fact, she contrasts 
favorably to them, their condition to that of the poor 
white farmers. The Negroes, for the most part, own 
their own land, while the majority of the white 
farmers are only tenants. The Negroes, consequently, 
having more interest, are proportionately more suc- 
cessful and less melancholy. There is also, of course, 
the usual brood of half-breeds, dancing an erstwhile, 
and desultory attendance upon their white relatives, 
but this writer very sensibly refrains from any senti- 
mentality on this seore, and finally leaves us feeling 
that the true picture of rural life in Virginia has at 
last been presented. 

Another pet illusion annihilated—that of broad-ve- 
randaed, stately white mansions under spreading elms 
and chestnuts and magnolias, with many fair ladies 
in filmy white gowns, flitting about among many black- 


suited, broad-hatted Virginia gentlemen lolling in easy 
chairs, while numerous pickaninnies hop at their slap 
and yank, the while their progenitors jump to the 
tune of a snap and whistle—as the only picture of 
proud Virginia, where poor whites are crowded out in- 
to the mountains of Kentucky and North Carolina or 
pushed farther over into Tennessee, and independent 
Negro farmers are not at all. 

A dreary book? Not at all, though it calls for a 
mature mind to be rightly appreciated. The theme 
is sombre, the complexities of plot gloomy in their 
evolution, but the story as a whole, is compellingly 
interesting because of the nakedness of its astonishing 
truths and because of its attractiveness of style,—an 
excellent style which offers a new and absorbing study 
and may well be emulated by contemporary writers. 
The only recent book like it is Ben Ames Williams 
‘*The Rational Hind,’’ but whereas this author suffers 
lapses into mediocrity, Miss Glasgow maintains the 
same high level of superiority from cover to cover, 
presenting to the reading public,—a public already 
made hospitable by her earlier works—in this, her 
sixteenth novel, her consummate achievement in litera- 
ture. BRENDA Ray Moryck. 


The Prince of Washington Square 
By Harry F. Liscoms 

Published by Stokes, New York City. Price $1.00 

Nore: The publishers present this 
unusual story in the form in which the manuscript was 
submitted to them, its original atmosphere undisturbed 
by editorial blue pencil). 

UNDOUBTEDLY, the engaging narrative of the 
Prince of Washington Square is one of the most intef- 
esting literary concoctions of the season. It was ap- 
parently inspired by the combined styles of Horatio 
Alger, and the masterly creator of that superman, Ni- 
cholas Carter. The whole is seasoned with a dash of 
love-making, fashioned upon the lines of Snappy Stor- 
ies and motion-picture scenario sub-titles. More of that 
anon, however, because there is another characteristic 
of Mr. Liscomb’s style that requires even more con- 
sideration. His dictum is something marvelous to con- 
template, and the full force of one of his most com- 
plete and involved sentences is positively overwhelm- 
ing. At first one becomes lost in torrents of words. 
His diction has the merit of, let us say, complete 
uniqueness. There are words, torrents of words; great 
and small, and strung into sentences which captivate 
by their sheer naivete and puerile self-confidence. The 
misuse of words is nothing short of blatant. The 
whole is generously interlaced with a vivid assortment 
of present-day slang, designed to give local color to 
the story. 

Quotations are not sufficient. To be appreciated, the 
book must be read. Without reading it, one can scarce- 
ly understand why the publishers thought it necessary 
to preface it with the note quoted above. That note 
is a frank disclaimer of all responsibility for a piece 
of miscreation that, they felt, would sell because of its 
very absurdity. And, they were correct. 

The plot is the conventional tale of the courageous 
newsboy, who is without a peer among his companions; 
who, presented with the opportunity, rescues a young 
heiress from a perilous situation or two; and, in con- 
sequence, is taken from his surroundings by her fa- 
ther. In his rise to fame, the young hero breaks the 
heart of the youthful sweetheart of his poverty. 

‘* «Jack, dear,’ implored Beatrice, sobbingly, ‘what 
has come over you tonight? Why don’t you answer 
me? Don’t you realize that your indifference is break- 
ing my heart? Take me into your strong arms, my be- 
loved, and tell me with your own mouth that you love 
me better than anything else in the world!’ ’’ 

If he had been a normal fifteen-year-old boy, it 
wouldn’t have been strange if our hero had abandoned 
‘fan unusually pretty and golden-haired virgin of four- 
teen’’ who could perpetuate this! But, the hero wasn’t a 
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normal boy; he was a superman, and he really shouldn ’t 
have abandoned Beatrice for the gilded heiress. 

But Harry Liscomb is only seventeen, and his ad 
vantages have been few. His greatest concern is over 
the disposition to regard his novel as a piece of delici- 
ous humor. He did not intend it as such. He tried 
very hard and put all that he had into this first at- 
tempt. For that, he is to be commended. Many other 
youths of less determination have not progressed so far 
on the road to authorship, nor have they been fortu- 
nate enough, or unfortunate enough, to find a courag- 
eous publisher. What the effect will be upon young Lis- 
comb, remains to be seen. One hopes that he will cher- 
ish his creative spark, and, in the meantime, study life 
and books, finally evolving a style really worth while. 
We know that, at present, a broader world and in- 
creased opportunities are offering themselves to all of 
our young writers. Eunice HUNTON CARTER. 


“Che Unpleasant Play 


‘‘THE MOST vivid life is ever the most unpleas- 
ant,’’ says W. L. George, in ‘‘Literary Chapters;’’ 
and I believe poets and playwrights and novelists have 
found this to be so in choosing characters for their 
fables. 

Is it not true that we are most delighted with that 
work—be it poem, drama or novel—in which we find 
duty and inelination opposing each other so strongly 
that we know not for a time which will be the con- 
queror? And, although the conqueror is not always 
happy, is not the conquered always a little sad? Do we 
not consider that character the most powerful who lives 
splendidly the most vivid life? Take-such characters as 
es Othello, Macbeth, Job, Samson, Don Quixote, 

anfred, Madam Bovary, Prometheus, Beatrice Cenci, 
Oedipus, Antigone, Jean Val Jean, Pierre Roland, Kar- 
en Borneman, Magda, Quasimodo, Pompilia, Taras Bul- 
ba, Mrs. Alving, Hanna Jagert, Camille, Dr. Jekyll, Sa- 
tan, ete. ete. These are all good, interesting charac- 
ters; but, who of us would care to change places with 
one of them, to have their circumstances and sorrows 
come into our life? 

‘*Commonplace people dislike tragedy,’’ says Mase- 
field, in his preface to ‘‘Nan;’’ and, what is it that 
makes the majority of good plays burdensome te com- 
monplace people save the unpleasantness in them? The 
crowd is wild about ‘‘blood and thunder’’, but at the 
end of the play, will not be satisfied unless the char- 
acters forget all previous grievances, and fly to each 
other’s arms. It never matters to them whether the end 
is consistent with things that have happened in the be- 
ginning or in the middle. To them, the ‘‘be all and 
end all’’ of the whole thing must be happy. 

In spite of this attitude of the commonplace crowd, 
we will find among the works of nearly all the great 
playwrights some unpleasant plays; and, in nearly every 
instance, those unpleasant plays are among their au- 
thors’ masterpieces. We may go to Scandinavia, in the 
cold North, and search through the works of Ibsen, and 
Strindberg, and hardly find a pleasant play. Hardly 
one pleasant play among the entire works of two of 
the greatest dramatists of a century! We will find such 
great, sad masterpieces as Rosmersholm’’, and ‘‘The 


Father’’, ‘*The Wild Duck’’ and ‘‘ Miss Julia’’, ‘+The 
Master Builder,’’ and ‘‘There are Crimes and Crimes,” 
We may go to Italy, in the warm South, and study the 
works of d’Annunzio, Benelli, Giacosa, and find syeh 
powerfully unpleasant plays as ‘‘La Gioconda’’, ‘*The 
Dead City’’, ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini’’, ‘*The Love of 
the Three Kings’’, ‘‘As the Leaves’’, ‘‘The Strong. 
er’’. Thence, to the eastward, into Russia, where Tol. 
stoy, Tchekov, Ostrovski, and Gorky would entertain us 
with ‘‘The Powers of Darkness,’’ ‘‘The Sea Gull,” 
‘*‘The Storm’’, ‘*‘The Lower Depths’’. If we come 
westward, to Spain, and read such masterpieces of 
Echegaray, Guimera, Perez Galdos, and Benevente as 
‘‘The Great Galeotto’’, ‘‘Martha of the Lowlands’’, 
‘*The Duchess of San Quentin’’, and ‘‘The Passion 
Flower’’, we shall find that their plots have the same 
vivid, gripping sorrows. These unpleasant masterpieces 
are everywhere. They are in Germany, with Haupt. 
man; in France, with Brieux; in Belgium, with Maeter- 
linck; in Austria, with Schnitzler; in America. with 
O’Neill; in England, with Galsworthy, and even Shaw 
—Shaw, the writer of the highest comedy, has turned 
aside once in a while to write things like ‘‘ Mrs. War. 
ren’s Profession,’’ and ‘‘The Showing up of Blaneo 
Posnet’’—plays that have had the time of their long 
lives trying to gain public performances in England. 
Their themes were unpalatable to Mrs. Grundy. 

Playwrights who have depicted unpleasant Negro 
characters, have gotten very little encouragement from 
the Negro group. In fact, they have been frowned up- 
on. This group was not at all enthused over ‘‘The 
Emperor Jones’’, ‘*The Dreamy Kid’’, ‘All (iod’s 
Chillun Got Wings’’, or ‘*Granny Maumee’’; and | 
venture to say that this was because the characters in 
these plays did not taste of the joys of life. They 
were all unfortunate people, living unfortunate lives. 
And the Negro playwrights themselves will be in for 
a very rough time of it, unless they agree to forget 
all logic, and depict fortunate characters who attain 
great wealth or become kings and queens, and live hap- 
pily ever after. 

And the Negro writer, if he wishes his work to at- 
tain any permanence, must not be discouraged in the 
writing of his epic poem, his drama, or his novel. He 
must make his audience hear the truth, or nothing. He 
must not allow himself to be howled down by ‘‘com- 
monplace people’’. 

The annals of literature may be searched from end 
to end, and it will be found that nearly all the great 
writers have had a hard time of it at the beginning. 
I recall an anecdote, a very obscure one, in the life 
of one William Shakespeare: He was at a play one 
night, a play by some author whose name will never be 
remembered. The play pleased the audience, and the 
audience applauded; for the actors read unreasonable 
lines and did more unreasonable things. The Bard’s 
companion turned to him and said: ‘‘ Will, you should 
write something like this. No one will ever applaud 
the things you write.’’ Shakespeare only smiled. He 
seemed to know what he was doing. Later he wrote 
such things as ‘‘Hamlet’’, ‘‘Othello’’, ‘‘Macbeth’’, 
‘*Lear’’; things that, it seems, will live forever. The 
name of that other play, as well as the name of its 
author, died in the night. 

WILLIS RICHARDSON. 


Little Grey Leaves 


By Estuer Pope. 


ITTLE gray leaves 


Hanging so listlessly, 


Wrinkled, 


Like chattering old women, 
Huddling together, a-tremble, 
In the chill loneness of the Night— 


Tell me— 
Are you afraid 


To let go of Life? 
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MrriaM ATKINS 


THE NATIONAL Urban League announces the fol- 
lowing successful candidates for its 1925-1926 Fellow- 
ships: Miss Miriam Atkins of Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
(. Glenn Carrington of Richmond, Virginia and D. 8. 
Yarbrough of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Miss Atkins, who is awarded the Ella Sachs 
Plotz Fellowship, is a graduate of Fisk University 
and studied for a summer at Columbia University. 
She has taught for three years at the State School 
and in the City High School of Winston-Salem, 
N. (. Mr. Carrington is a graduate of Howard 
University, Class 1925. He was very popular in 
connection with student activities, having served as 
Editor-in-Chief of the University Year Book, ‘‘ The 
Bison’’. Mr. Yarbrough was an honor student at 
Springfield College where with very fine marks he 
received the Degree of Master of Humanics in June 
1925. Miss Atkins and Mr. Carrington are as- 
signed to the New York School of Social Work. 
Mr. Yarbrough is assigned to the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

These selections were made from a total of 39 
applicants—26 of whom took the competitive ex- 
amination. The scholarship award amounts to about 
$900 which includes $70 a month stipend and free 
tuition at the respective schools. 

Applications for the 1926-27 Fellewships may be 
filed through April 15th, 1926. Eugene Kinckle 
Jones, Executive Secretary. 127 East Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


rr 


Rufus P. Turner, of Washington, D. C., amateur ra- 
dioist, was awarded the second commercial operator's 
license in the Third District, through competitve exami 
nations held in Baltimore recently. Turner operates 
Station 3LF. 

Although the young man is still under twenty, his 
work and experiments have attracted considerable at- 
tention. He won a prize for building the smallest radio 
receiving set in the world. The set was made on an or- 
dinary pin and exhibited at the National Radio Show 
held in Madison Square Garden, New York City, last 
year, and was also exhibited at the Radio Show held at 
Wardman Park Hotel in Washington, D. C. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 


}D. 8S. YARBROUGH 


GLENN CARRINGTON 


The tenth anniversary of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History will be celebrated 
on the 9th and 10th of September. This occasion 
marks an epoch in the development of an effort to 
preserve a record of the Negro so future progress 
can be worked from a definite program of apprecia- 
tion for the failures and successes of the past. The 
research work and publications of the Association 
have convinced intelligent people of the necessity for 
such a scientific presenting of facts. 

The subjects of Africa, the Negro before the Civil 
War, present day conditions of the Negro in cities, 
importance of making a sufvey of the actual achieve- 
ments of Negroes in business, the Negro press and 
the Negro church will be presented by experts who 
will bring first hand knowledge to their audience. 

The Association is located at 1538 Ninth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., and Carter G. Wood- 
son is the Director. All who expect to attend are 
requested to notify the management. 

As far as we can learn, WCCO. the Gold Medal 
broadcasting station in St. Paul, Minnesota, has the 
only regular, daily colored radiocasting artist in Amer- 
ica in George W. Hamilton, Jr., who broadcasts a chil- 
dren’s hour program daily at 5:30 P. M. Mr. Hamilton 
was born in Topeka, Kansas, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in the law class of 1922; was the 
first colored student to make the varsity debating team 
there. Experience for the work he is doing now for 
the boys and girls of Minnesota, Iowa and surrounding 
states was gained when Mr. Hamilton traveled through 
the Middle West in the enploy of the extension depart- 
ments of the Kansas State University and of Minnesota 
University. 

Mr. Hamilton is practicing law in St. Paul at present. 


Johnson Everett Morris, honor graduate of the 1924 
class of Harvard University, has completed his first year’s 
study of medicine at the Erlangen University ,in Bavaria, 
‘*Bayern’’ Germany, with credit. Morris, who is just 
22 years old, received a scholarship to the German uni- 
versity through the efforts of Dr. Richard Cabot, assist- 
ant dean of Harvard University. He plans to finish in 
the University of Vienna, where he enters clinies this 
year. 
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“he Gown Hall Audition 


THE FERRARI-FONTANA-au- 
dition was impressive—the large, 
friendly audience and the singing 
of the twenty-four sopranos. It 
seemed a fine thing that an 
irtist like Mr. Ferrani-Fontana 
could be found who would be will- 
ing to give a year’s free operatic 
training to a young colored wom- 
an. And it seemed finer yet when 
at the end of the recital he an- 
nounced that the unusual attain- 
ments of the contestants had im- 
pelled him to select two instead of one for his year’s 
scholarship. 


MARGUERITE AVERY 


Among the twenty-four singers there were, of course, 
a number whose voices were not operatic in character. 
There were some who had had very little training, one 
who had had none at all, and some whose instruction 
had been faulty. But no one could have listened to 
that evening’s program without realizing what a wealth 
of material we have among us, and without wishing that 
we might have more affairs of this character. 


The two prize winners were Miss Marguerite Avery 
of 137 West 14lst Street, New York City, and Mrs. 
Jessie A. Zackery of 2369 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. Both young women proved themselves to be real 
artists. Miss Avery has a brilliant voice and sings 
authoritatively and with dramatic fervor; and Mrs. 
Zackery has a beautiful tone combined with an ex- 
quisite finish of production. Hers was the last number 
on the program; and as she stood there, so quietly 
and unaffectedly, it seemed as if she were a perfect 
example of the finished product that those twenty-four 
women might become. 


It seems a pity not to give at least passing men- 
tion to some of the others who, though not prize win- 
ners, yet showed unusual promise. Miss Vernisia Col- 
lins, a pupil of J. Rosamund Johnson, displayed an 
attractive, well-placed voice, and Miss Helen Dowdy, 
one that was flexible, charmingly modulated, and abso- 
lutely true to pitch (a quality none too common). 
Miss Marjorie Harris entered spendidly into the char- 
acter of Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Jeanne d’ Are,’’ and Miss 
Esther Hayes who, with Miss Avery, sang one of the 
only two encores permitted, proved herself to be an 
experienced vocalist. Among the younger singers, V. 
Beatrice Robinson who has only six months training 
to her credit, showed a voice of unusual promise. Miss 
Muriel R. Battey made a favor- 
able impression, and Miss Olga 
Mason, a young girl of 16, gave 
evidence of a good voice though 
her manner was considerably af- 
fected. 

The audition was under the 
; direct managment of Mr. Wil- 
liam Kelly, Editor of The 
Amsterdam News, who was as- 
. sisted and financed by a com- 

mittee headed by Mrs. Alice P. 
JESSIE A. ZACKERY Reed. —Jeannette L. Norman 


MR AND MRS. PAUL ROBESON sailed for Lon- 
don August 5th where he will star in Eugene O’Neill’s 
‘*Emperor Jones’’ under the direction of James Light, 
director of the Provincetown Playhouse, for an English 
producer. The rest of the cast will be selected in 
England. 


Before his departure Mr. Robeson, accompanied by 
Lawrence Brown, recorded several pieces for the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Company at Camden, N. J. 


Progress 


CCORDING TO a recent issue of the Daily Bulletin 

of the Manufacturers’ Record, the Carver Paint 
Company has been chartered with a capital stock of 
$500,000. This company will manufacture paints, stains 
and other materials in agricultural chemistry developed 
by Professor George W. Carver of Tuskegee. Dr. Car. 
ver has been made a fellow of the Academy of Great 
Britain for his contribution to science, and, in 1922, 
won the Spingarn Medal for the most distinguished 
service by an American Negro. 


Health 


HE St. Louis Board of Education announces that 

the new $250,000 open-air school for colored boys 
and girls will be ready for opening by September Ist. 
Although the percentage of deaths from tuberculosis 
among the colored population of the city is in excess 
of that of the whites, there have been three open-air 
schools for the latter, while the building of the new 
school represents the first protective provision for frail 
colored children. The school is expected to accommo- 
date 120 pupils. A colored investigator is to be ap- 
pointed by the head of the social service department of 
the Tuberculosis Society to investigate applicants for 


enrollment to determine whether financial aid is needed. 
The society has set aside $3,500 to be paid for the 
meals of children who are unable to meet the charges. 
Industry 
HE Industrial Department of the Baltimore Urban 
League has not vet succeeded in inducing the local 


branch of Montgomery-Ward to accept colored girls as 
clerks. The personnel manager said this was because 
the girls would have to be constantly mingling with the 
white girls and it ‘‘ would not work.’’ Instances where 
it ‘‘does work’’ were cited, but to no avail. 

Twenty-five colored men will be given work as truck 
drivers, elevator operators and porters. 


+= Railroad Labor Board in Washington recently 

handed dewn rules governing working conditions of 
dining-car employees, cooks, waiters, pantrymen, parlor- 
ear porters and barber porters of the Rock Island 
Lines. Under the new rule, 240 hours or less, in regu- 
lar assignment, will constitute a month’s work for em 
ployee, ready for service the entire month, and who 
loses loses no time on his own account. No less than 
96 hours off duty each calendar month in 24 consecu- 
tive-hour periods, or multiples thereof, will bé allowed 
at designated home terminals for employees, and extra 
pay will be given to employees required to work on 
*“lay over’’ days. Hearings will be granted to em- 
ployees alleging unjust treatment. 


J M. RAGLAND, Executive Secretary of the Louis- 
* ville (Kentucky) Urban League, states that for the 
first six months of 1925, 1,306 persons have been placed 
in positions; 706 men, 610 women. During this period 
there have been 4,625 applications for employment. 
Forty-five persens have been referred for medical aid, 
and 128 for material help, while 310 applied for ad- 
vice. In addition to this, a number of important fea- 
tures of work are being undertaken. 
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Industry 


HE Chieago Urban League, while working on an 

unemployment survey among Negroes, learns that 
out of 600 men able and willing to work only one- 
third are actually employed. Mr. A. L. Foster, Execu- 
tive Secretary, feels that although conditions are ser- 
jous now they would be considerably worse were Pro 
hibition not in foree. It was found that labor turnover 
has been reduced among the workmen in industry along 
with Monday-morning absenteeism since saloons were 
closed. With 6,000 Negroes in the stock yards receiv- 
ing from 42% cents for common labor to 72% cents an 
hours for skilled labor (the minimum wage—which most 
of them receive—being about $17.00 per week), unques- 
tionably the Volstead Act is helping the Negro eco- 
nomically because he cannot afford to spend money on 
liquor. With the very low wages paid he would be re- 
duced to a starving point, Mr. Foster believes. The 
stock-yard employees have a guarantee under the Alt- 
shuler agreement of 40 hours a week. 


An interesting sidelight on the complex distilling and 
bootlegging business among the Italians on _ the 
North Side, where many Negroes live, was discovered 
during the survey. The colored man is trusted by white 
customers in this illicit business because he is regarded 
as an authority on the manufacture of bootleg prod- 
ucts due to a supposedly long previous experience in 
the mountains of the South. Mr. H. N. Robinson, head 
of the Department of Research and Investigation, states 
that many men who registered as unemployed are work- 
ing as runners or distillers for the Italian prohibition 
violators. 


is New York Urban League, through Mr. Ira D. 
Reid, the Industrial Secretary, has been instru- 
mental in making an opening for a Negro clerk in 
a James Butler Grocery Store in Harlem. This concern 
has a chain of stores all over New York City, and the 
success of this experiment will prove the desirability of 
employing Negroes in about 15 of their stores located 
in Harlem, according to P. J. Mulkay, Manager of the 
West End Butler Stores. No Negroes have ever been 
employed in their retail stores before. 


& 


Education 


ALTHOUGH JUST finishing his first year at Boston 
University Art School, Francis Syphax won three prizes: 
first prize in composition, first prize in still life draw- 
ing, and a gold star for distinctive charcoal work. 


SF SF 


READERS OF popular maga- 
zines searcely ever have an op- 
portunity to glimpse behind the 
scenes. Nearly every illustration 
ealls for its model for the artist. 
We have in Maurice Hunter a Ne- 
gro from Dutch Guiana who has 
lived in this country 16 years, a 
professional model of remarkable 
versatility. He has posed for il- 
lustrations appearing in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Liberty, 
Collier’s Weekly, Hearst’s Inter- 
national, Good Housekeeping, 
The American, and many other 
such magazines. A _ photograph 
is carried of the head of a 


Maurice HUNTER 
Negro by Waldemar Rannus on exhibition at the 
Art Students’ League of America. 


AARON DOUGLAS—a self portrait 


AARON DOUGLAS is a graduate of the University 
of Nebraska in 1922, and was Professor of Art in Lin- 
ecoln High School, Kansas City, Missouri for two years. 
Mr. Douglas was described by Winold Reiss as ‘‘a 
young artist of great promise with a marvelous, flowing 
imagination. ’’ 

& 


Education 

THE 22np ANNUAL SESSION of the national as- 
sociation of teachers in colored schools has just closed 
in Durham, N. C. 

Dr. W. W. Sanders, President of the association, 
stated there are about 45,000 persons teaching in 
Negro schools for whom the organization is an organ 
and a mouthpiece. He recommended that a campaign 
of enrollment and wider affiliation of state associa- 
tions be carried on and a reapportionment of repre- 
sentation from the several states. 


SPARTANBURG COUNTY, South Carolina is con- 
ducting lay-by schools to enable adult people of the 
rural districts to spend four weeks in school dur- 
ing the middle of the summer when the crops are 
laid by. There are approximately 16 schools for white 
people and eight for Negroes. The response last year 
of hundreds (including gray haired illiterates) has 
encouraged the state to extend their educational work 
throughout the county. 


TWO JUNIOR High Schools for colored children 
are to be established in Baltimore, according to Dr. 
David E. Weglein, Acting Superintendent of Schools. 
Formerly children leaving the eighth grade had to 
enter the senior high school, there being no intermedi- 
ary step. Supervision will be under the direction of 
the newly appointed supervisor of colored schools, 
Francis M. Wood. 

The Urban League in Baltimore has been helpful 
in securing the appointment of two full-time voca- 
tional counselors to work in connection with the new 
Douglass High Schoo] and the junior high schools. 


THE ROSENWALD FELLOWSHIP for Dr. E. E. 
Just of Howard University, will be continued to per- 
mit him to carry on his research work under the 
general direction of the National Research Council 
in Zoology, at Howard and at Woods Hole, Mas- 
sachusetts where the Woods Hole Biological Labora- 
tories are located. 
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STATISTICS WERE given out at the National Edu- 
cation Association meeting in Indianapolis recently show- 
ing that immigrant and native illiterates totaling 500,000 
received first-class educational aid through public schools 
last year, but the number that need to be reached is 
4,500,000. Charles M. Herlihy, president of the depart- 
ment of adult education of the National Education As- 
sociation, and supervisor of adult alien education for 
Massachusetts, declares that the experimental stage in 
immigrant education and classes for native illiterates 
has been passed. He continues: “Education in English 
and citizenship for adult men and women has been es- 
tablished as an integral part of the public school sys- 
tems in 15 states, and the outlook is most promising 
for immediate expansion in a number of other states."” 

The United States Bureau of Education will appoint 
a specialist in adult education this year who will pro- 
vide the necessary federal educational leadership in this 
new field. This appointment insures the future develop- 
ment of adult education in all sections of the country. 

Among achievement records of states for last year, 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart of Frankfort, Kentucky, 
Chairman of the Illiteracy Commission of the Nationa! 
Education Association, reported: “Alabama is first in 
efforts to educate Negro iliiterates. During 1924 nearly 
twice as many schools were provided for Negro illiter- 
ates as for white, and almost double the number of 
Negroes were taught to read and write.” 

Georgia has had 35,000 illiterates under instruction 
since the establishment of the State Illiteracy Com- 
mission, in 1919. 

Mrs. Stewart finds that “one of the great fields of 
service to illiterates is to be found in the state and 
federal prisons. In a Southern state recently visited, 
one-third of the prisoners were illiterate, and no in- 
struction of any kind was provided.” 


ABRAM L. HARRIS is the secretary of the newly 
established Urban League in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
He received the degree of Bachelor of Science from 
Virginia Union University in 1922; was assistant 
to the Director of Research and _ Investigations, 
National Urban League while he was a_ student 
at the New York School of Social Work and _ sub- 
sequently a graduate student in economies and jour- 
nalism at New York University (1922-1923); was 
awarded a fellowship by the Urban League to the 
University of Pittsburgh from which the degree of 
Master of Arts in Social Economy was received in 
June, 1924; was appointed Professor of Social Eeon- 


Lucie CoUSTURIER 


Bessize V. JOHNSON 


omy in the West Virginia Collegiate Institute June, 
1924, from which he resigned June, 1925 to accept the 
secretaryship in Minneapolis. Mr. Harris has op. 
tributed sociological articles on migration, economies 
and education to Current History Magazine, The 
Modern Quarterly, The Crisis, The Messenger ang 
OPPORTUNITY. 


BESSIE V. JOHNSON, portrait painter, living jp 
Burlington, Iowa, was a student at Hawksworth Schoo! 
of Art in that city for 7 years. Exhibitions of her 
work were recently held in Des Moines, Towa, and 
Springfield, Illinois, before Women's Clubs. She js 
shown here with her picture, ‘‘The Carpenter."* 


Inter-racial 
EDGAR ADDISON BANCROFT, 
dor to Japan, died at the age of 67 years in that 
country recently. Mr. Bancroft was one of Chicago's 
leading attorneys and distinguished himself for his 
sympathetic and intelligent understanding when ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Chicago Race Commission 
by Governor Lowden to investigate the Chicago Race 
riots. The commission consisted of 6 whites and 6 
Negroes. The exhaustive report which this body drew 
up is considered an authoritative work on race pre- 
judice and race relations. It was one of the factors 
in the selection of Mr. Ban®roft for a position re. 
quiring such a clear comprehension of racial problems 

as that of Ambassador to Japan. 


AT A RECENT annual conference of the Atlanta 
Commission on Inter-racial Cooperation, Dr. T. J. Woof- 
ter, Jr., the research Secretary of the Commission, stat- 
ed that courses in the study of race relations are being 
given in some 60 white colleges in the South and that 
numbers of volunteer student discussion and inter-racial 
forum groups have been formed. Ir. Woofter outlined 
plans for an intensive survey of Negro conditions in se- 


lected southern counties and also for a study in °!) se- 
lected cities of segregation in all of its forms. 


LUCIE COUSTURIER, author of Des Incovnus 
Chez Moi and Mes Inconnus Chez Eur, poet, artist 
and humanitarian, who has long been interested in 
and written much of Africans, died recently in Paris. 
A review of her books by Rene Maran appeared in 
for August. 


ABRAM L. Harris 
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ANDRE SIEGFRIED, author of a recent book on 
present day England, and of another on Canada, is 
coming to the United States at the request of the 
Musee Social of Franee to study American political 
aud economic institutions. Important among his inter- 
ests is the Negro problem in the South. 


JOUN E. MILHOLLAND, philanthropist, author, in- 
yentor, journalist, a man of broad sympathy and alert 
interest in subjects of widely different appeals, a staunch 
friend of the Negro race, died recently. While he was 
on the editorial staff of the New York Tribune he was 
one of the first te give publicity to the work Booker T. 
Washington was deing in building Tuskegee Institute. 


Mr. Milholland was given much attention by his ac- 
tion in condemning the discrimination of members of 
the suffragist organization who invited Dr. Emmett J. 
Seott and Mrs. Addie W. Hunton to speak at a me- 
morial in honer of his daughter, Mrs. Inez Milholland 
Boissevain, but weuld not allow them to speak. 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION has appropriated 
$27,500 toward the establishment in Kenya Colony, 
Afriea, of a school fur Negroes which will train na- 
tives to serve as visiting teachers in the small ‘*bush’’ 
shools, in accordance with the system developed in the 
southern part of the country by the Jeannes Fund. 
The appropriation is made from a special fund which 
the corporation has for the promotion of education in 
Canada and the British colouies. 


The Amy Spingarn Prizes 
The distribution of the Amy Spingarn Awards by 
The Crisis Magazine for contributions to literature and 
art took place on August I4th at the Renaissance 
Casino, 


The judges in the contest included Sinclair Lewis, 
Fdward Bok, Eugene O'Neill, William 8. Braithwaite, 
Charles W. Chestnutt and Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. 


‘“‘High Yaller,*’ a short story, by Dr. Rudolph 
Fisher of Washington, D. C., won first prize. Second 
place was given to Marie French of Colorado Springs 
and third place to Mrs. Anita Scott Coleman of New 
Mexico. 


‘“‘The Broken Banjo,’’ by Willis Richardson of 
Washington, D. C., won first place in the play section 
with second and third awards going to Mrs. Ruther 
A. G. Shelton of St. Louis, and Myrtle A. Smith of 
Colorado. 


In the essay section first prize went to Marietta O. 
Bonner of Roxbury, Massachusetts, for ‘‘On Being 
Young, a Woman and Colored.’’ Langston Hughes of 
Washington, D. €., came second and G. A. Stewart, of 
Columbus, Ohio, third. 


First prize for poetry was won by Countee Cullen of 
New York City, second by Frank Herne of Brooklyn, 
and third by Langston Hughes. 


In the illustration division, E. A. Harleston of South 
Carolina was awarded first place. Albert Smith (an 
American now studying in Paris) was awarded second 
and H. A. Woodruff of Indianapolis, third. 


The outstanding feature of the evening was the 
performance of the one-act play, ‘‘The Broken Banjo,*’ 
which won first prize. 


Student Conference at Nyack 


EGRO STUDENTS attending colleges during the 

summer and vacationing in the Metropolitan area 
of New York, held at Nyack, N. Y., on July 25 and 
26, a conference sponsored by the Intercollegiate As- 
sociation, which proved of unexpected significance. 
There were sixty-two delegates present, representing 
eighteen different institutions, among them the leading 
colleges and universities of the country. They dis- 
eussed grave and vita] matters with a serious frank- 
ness. They went on record as being opposed to war 
and militarism in schools and colleges; demanded 
better trained leaders; advocated stronger faculties 
for Negro colleges; scored the weaknesses and praised 
the benefits of the fraternities and sororities among 
Negro college students; made a plea that educated 
men and women stop criticising the church, but go in 
and help it solve some of its problems; scored pater- 
nalism on the part of many white heads of Negro 
colleges, expressed a desire for student inter-racial 
conferences, intelligent cooperation with organizations 
and agencies engaged in civic welfare programs; and 
before it adjourned sent memorials to the Chinese 
students commending their stand against foreign in- 
terference, and to France deploring the war in Mo- 
roceo. 

Attending the conference was a Japanese, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Chicago, and a white student, 
a graduate of the University of Missouri. The first 
session was held on Saturday afternoon. Miss Louise 
Jackson, president of the Intercollegiate Association 
and a graduate of Hunter College, weleomed the con- 
ference and told of the aims of the Association. 
The first topic for discussion was ‘‘Causes of Student 
Unrest’’ led by Frederick D. Johnson, who represented 
Virgina Union and Columbia Universities. Some of 
the causes of student unrest were given as the failure 
of the faculty to understand the student point of view, 
antiquated method of discipline; curricula, and the 
suppression among the students of initiative. 

The conference was evenly divided as to the benefits 
and sincerity of inter-racial cooperation. The chair- 
man, Andrew J. Allison of Fisk, in opening the dis- 
cussion, said that he did not believe in inter-racial 
cooperation as such. 

Some of the speakers said that the only way by 
which each race can know the other, is by personal 
contact, such as comes from inter-racial cooperation. 
The last topic discussed in the symposium was the 
attitude towards international relations, war and poli- 
ties. The discussion, ‘‘What are the Next Steps?’’, 
was led by Augustus Granville Dill, representing Har- 
vard University. Rev. Shelton Bishop recommended 
that the Intercollegiate Association take steps to bring 
about an inter-racial conference. This met with ap- 
proval as did the recommendation to make the con- 
ference an annual one. 
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From this conference is bound to come a wholesome 
reaction to a great many of these trying problems 
Out of it must 
come a new and better brotherhood, more tolerance, 
and a greater application of the principles of Jesus. 
It showed that the students of the Negro race are go- 
ing to have something to say about the kind of world 
they are to live ina world in which Christian 


which are facing the world today. 


principles and brotherhood will prevail. 


—Cleveland G. Allen 


Agriculture 
OTTON ACREAGE over the world has increased 


about 4 million acres according to estimates given 


out by the Department of Agriculture in the Christian 
Science Monitor. Production forecasts for three pro- 


ducing regions, including Russia, indicate an increase 


of one million bales of 478 pounds in areas which 
last season produced 52 per cent of the estimated 
world total. Greece and Haiti have increases. Lower 
California reports continued favorable growing condi- 
tions. Paraguay estimates about 800 bales above the 
amount given earlier in the spring. 


TWO HUNDRED and sixty-three Negro delegates 
represented farm families of Virginia, North Carolina 
and Maryland at the two-day annual Hampton Insti- 
tute Farmers’ Conference, recently. Last year, there 
were 164 delegates. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture sent a special- 
ist in agricultural education, a specialist in milk utili- 
zation and Miss Ola Powell, field agent of the Southern 
Division of Extension Work. 


The 1925 Conference was organized for rural-welfare 
workers, around the idea of the economic independence 


A write-up of The Independent Order of St. 
Luke convention, held in August in New York 
City, will be given in October ‘‘OpportuUNITy.’’ 


of the farmer. “Raise food for the family and feeg 
for the stock,’* was its slogan. Donald &. Fenn, acy ng 
director of the Hampton Institute School of Agrieg. 
ture, weleomed the visitors. 


Segregation 


EPRESENTATIVE Allard H. Gasque of South 

Carolina will introduce a bill at the beginning of 
the next session of Congress requiring the Potomag 
Electric Power Company to maintain separate facili- 
ties on street cars in Washington for white people 
and Negroes. According to The Columbia (8S. C.) 
State Mr. Gasque does not anticipate immediate pag 
sage of the bill but feels if he could get it out of 
the District of Columbia Committee, of which he ig 
a member, he could put it through Congress. The 
Southern gentleman is impatient that Southern people 
living in Washington are patient under their afflie 
tion. 


A drawing by Charles Robinson, illustrating ‘* The 


Weary Blues,’’ by Langston Hughes, a poem which 


won first prize in **OpportuNity’s*’ Literary Contest, 


Gorham B. Munson is a graduate of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, has studied in Europe, was Editor of ‘‘ Seces- 
sion’’ (1922-1924); is a contributor to Dial, New 
Republic, Saturday Review of Literature, author of 
@ monograph called ‘‘Waldo Frank: A study.’’ Re- 
ferred to by C. M. Grieve in the New AGE (Lon- 
don) as ‘‘the ablest and most profound of the 
younger American critics.’’ 


Forrester B. Washington is Executive Secretary of the 
Armstrong Association in Philadelphia, and director 


of the survey of Negroes wnder the Pennsylvania 
Department of Welfare. 


Albon L. Holsey is secretary to the principal of Tus- 


“Dho’s “Who 


kegee Institute, and secretary of the National Negro 
Business League. 


Eloise Bibb Thompson, a playwright and short story 
writer, lives in Los Angeles; has studied at Colum 
bia University. 


4 


Lewis Alexander is one of the younger Negro pots, @ 
member of the Playwriters’ Circle of Washington, D. 
C.; has directed pageants and was director of the 
Randall Community Centre Plays and The Fra Ald- 
ridge Players of The Grover Cleveland Centre. He 
has studied with The Ethiopian Art Theatre and ww 
der Mrs. Marie Moore Forrest of the Howard Unt 
versity Players. 
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